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CONTEMPORARY PROFILE— 


EDWARD R. MURROW 
WILFRED ALTMAN 


N Washington, the one department of State which seems to have had 

rather less publicity focused on its activities than others since the 

Kennedy Administration took over is the United States Information 
Agency. If this seems paradoxical, it is as well to understand that its 
principal rdle is to project the voice of Government. It is a fully-fledged 
ministry of propaganda with a central staff of some 3,000 personnel, and 
offices and libraries in most countries. Our closest parallel would be the 
Central Office of Information and the British Council—combined. 

In March, however, the Agency had good reason to project a news- 
item about itself: President Kennedy’s appointment of Edward R. Murrow 
as its new Director. The choice of this experienced and objective reporter 
and fearless commentator was justly applauded in the United States, in 
Britain and throughout the free world. Few men in the field of com- 
munication have made a comparable impact on our times. 

It was unfortunate for Murrow that, within a week of being sworn, some 
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American critics found occasion to accuse him of acting against a principle 
he has enunciated for years—that the good and the bad about his country 
should be reported fearlessly. What happened was that on the morning 
of its scheduled transmission of one of Murrow’s own recent documentaries, 
he telephoned the BBC to induce it to stop the programme, a grim depiction 
of the life of American migratory workers. He took full responsibility for 
this step. He did not wish the programme to appear to bear the stamp 
of officialdom. It had been produced, he claimed, solely for domestic 
presentation. It is known to have been heavily criticized by several 
Congressmen. Would any broadcaster of Murrow’s vast experience have 
taken the unusual course of attempting to stop a programme a few hours 
before transmission, unless higher authority had told him to stop it? 

Americans are not likely to forget some of Murrow’s more important 
achievements in recent years. He was, after all, the man who dared to 
make a scathing TV report on the loathsome activities of the late Joe 
McCarthy. That report led to the Senator’s denunciation. At a time when 
TV became more and more swamped by Westerns and “‘soap opera”, 
Murrow, as an employee of CBS, publicly censored American TV for 
failing to give more time to reports about the world “‘in which we live”. 
“I am frightened,’ he told the National Convention of Radio and TV 
News Directors in Chicago, “‘by the imbalance and the constant striving 
to reach the largest possible audience for everything; by the absence of a 
sustained study of the Nation.”” He was equally candid and honest in a 
series of documentaries which did attempt this study of the Nation. One 
dealt with the “Call Girl Racket” in American business circles. The 
National Association of Manufacturers, representing powerful TV sponsors, 
resented the exposure. The series was quietly dropped. 

The clash which soon followed between Murrow and CBS, and led toa 
Sabbatical, coincided paradoxically with one of his best-ever series. Small 
World was a new kind of bold experiment in international “togetherness”, 
in weekly electronic round-table conferences which proved how intelligently 
the medium can be exploited, how far it is capable of moving from a diet 
of triviality, how exciting it can be. It brought together on the screen 
personalities like Mr. Nehru, Mr. Tom Dewey and Mr. Aldous Huxley; 
the late Aneurin Bevan, General Gruenther and Herr Strauss. When 
ex-President Truman, speaking from Independence, Miss., and Earl Attlee 
at Broadcasting House, appeared in one programme, Murrow with typical 
flair brought them closer together by commenting: “I’ve been wondering: 
do you ever call each other by your first names?” 

Truman: We never have to date. But I wouldn’t mind doing it. 

Attlee: Well, I always think of you, you know, as Harry. 

Truman: Well, I will call you Clement then. 

Attlee: That’s right, Clem’s best. 

Murrow: Clem’s best. 

Britons have looked on Murrow as a good friend ever since his famous 
This is London broadcasts during the war. His réle in those halcyon days 
was aptly described by the former US Ambassador, John G. Winant, and 
Mr. Harry Hopkins. ‘We aren’t the ambassadors and interpreters of 
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American ideas and opinion in England. Murrow is the man of our 
country who is doing the greatest job of all, of interpretation, representa- 
tion and understanding, of morale-building in England and in the US.” 
Britain acknowledged his services when the late King awarded him the 


| OBE. His chiefs at CBS gave a dinner party in his honour and, before 


an audience of a thousand guests, described Murrow as “a man fitted 
to his time and to his task, a student, a philosopher, at heart a poet of 
mankind and therefore a great reporter.” 

To meet Murrow is to encounter a person much taller than anticipated— 
he is 6 ft. 2 ins—and unexpectedly different from the grave-faced, chain- 
smoking TV manner. The eyes are shrewd, the complexion rugged, the 
head juts forward when he talks. His conversation is brisk, pointed and 
precise—every sentence a pronouncement. But when he laughs—which 
is often—he laughs uninhibitedly. During a brief visit to Britain a year 
or two ago (he comes over frequently and, until recently, unannounced), 
he was invited to dine with the Queen at Windsor, and he gave a small 
party for a few friends, including BBC engineers and GPO technicians, 


, “the men,” he told me, “who really made my programme Small World 


possible.” Some of them he had known from wartime days over here, 
men who had given him a memento he still treasures, a silver flask in- 
scribed: ‘*To Ed Murrow, from his friends, the BBC engineers.” ‘‘A great 
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compliment,” he said, “considering that in broadcasting and TV, engineers 
are the sternest critics of all.” 

It was natural, perhaps, that he should tell them a story about his inter- 
view with Field-Marshal Viscount Montgomery. This went on for three 
days, a measure of his thoroughness, so that a record could be available 
“not so much to tell people about him now, but to tell them 25 or 50 
years hence what manner of a man was this.” 

Almost at the end of the marathon interview, the Field-Marshal, a non- 
smoker and non-drinker, turned to Charles Collingwood, CBS’s London 
correspondent at the time, and to Murrow, exclaiming: “You know, you 
fellows are silly, smoking and drinking the way you do. I expect you 
get headaches and take pills, too!’’ Whereupon Murrow turned to Monty 
and asked: ‘Field-Marshal, what do you do when you get headaches?” 
“‘Headaches,’’ Monty replied, “‘I wouldn’t tolerate ’em.” 

Murrow describes his background as a mixture of English, Scottish, 
Irish and German. He was born in Greensboro’, North Carolina. His 
father was a local farmer until the family moved to Blanchard, Washington, 
where he became a railroad engineer. “My father,”’ he explains impishly, 
“does not go so far as to say there is something dishonest about a man 
making a living merely by talking. But he does think there is something 
doubtful about it.” 

In Washington State College, he graduated in History and Speech. 
During vacations he used to work as a compassman and topographer for 
timber prospectors. “Even now,” he admits, “I am probably more pro- 
ficient with an axe than with a typewriter! ” 

A colleague with whom he shared rooms during his four years at college 
recalls: “He had a photographic mind . . . could sit through classes all 
the week and never take a note, but on Friday nights he could rattle off 
the professors’ lectures almost verbatim.” 

At 24 he started his first job as Assistant Director of the Institute of 
International Education and took charge of offices in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Geneva and Vienna. During his three years with the Institute, he 
recalls, “‘eight of us set up an emergency committee and I was the youngster 
who did the donkey work. We raised and spent a million-and-a-half dollars 


to bring out 90 of the best minds from Germany. It was the most satisfying f'hi 


thing I ever did in my life.” 

In 1935 he joined the Columbia Broadcasting System as Director of 
Talks and Education, switching two’ years later to become the network’s 
European Director. His main work consisted of arranging educational, 
musical and international programmes. His broadcasting career began 


accidentally in March, 1938. Arranging a children’s broadcast from }, 


Warsaw, he received a telephone call from a colleague in Vienna where 
the German Anschluss was about to flare-up. Murrow flew off to Berlin, 
chartered the only aeroplane available, and went on to Vienna in time for 


the arrival of Nazi troops. He obtained permission to broadcast, and ~ 


went on the air himself with the story. 
The early days of the war found him in London sharing the lot of 


Londoners. His offices were blitzed three times. His wife became British FS 
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Director of ‘Bundles for Britain’; his son Charles was born here. When 

he returned to the States for the first time in 1941, to be féted for 

“m8 | his work as “a great reporter’’, the most important story of his life fell 

right into his hands, but he had to “sit” on it. He was invited to dinner 

~ at the White House by President and Mrs. Roosevelt on the fateful day of 

sae December 7, 1941. The President did not attend, and Murrow was asked 

. . to wait until after midnight. Late that night he heard details of the Pearl 
Harbour attack. , 

Back in England in 1942, he flew combat missions with British and 
ro American air forces, covered the campaigns in North Africa and on the 
con | Continent. He was the first correspondent inside Buchenwald and wrote 
you | a moving story for a London daily. It received much praise but he 
a4 regarded it as a failure. ‘The tragedy of it simply overwhelmed me.” 
ay After the war he became Vice-President and Director of Public Affairs 
as for CBS, but returned to active broadcasting in 1947. “I am not an 
ish executive,” he admitted, ‘“‘budgets, in-baskets and out-baskets aren’t for 
= me. After a year and a half I returned to broadcasting, where I belong.” 

. Today, the executive experience of this authentic Liberal Democrat and 
os even more importantly, his reputation for intrepid reporting have clearly 
"y: { commended themselves to the President in his choice of a person capable 
we of presenting the true America to the world, and of heading an organization 

M8} charged with this duty. ‘Under Murrow,” one of his former colleagues 

h averred, ‘“‘Voice of America will be less like commercial radio. He is 

* ‘| more likely to play it straight, to offer an objective picture and deal only 
of! in facts.” The effect may perhaps not be visible for a little time while 
Pro | he grapples with the problem. But if his experience, expertize and knowledge 
, of the world and its peoples offer a portent, the ultimate changes, like 
+ those of the Kennedy Administration itself, will be profound. 
5 
> off PRESAGE DUALITY 
here is a light between. the sun and moon I am the lover and the loved, 
e of Phat stops the breath with legendary fears, The embrace I give encircles me; 
ari world of uncast shadows, when the years And while I have scarce breathed or moved 
S, Dfall man’s feeble tenure, bane or boon, | The tide has risen over me; 
, he Qnearth not his, from dark and ancient time, I am the body of the swimmer 
sster pie hints of presage, murmur of the shapes And the soft engulfment of the sea. 
> at linger where the cavernous forest gapes 
lars find black leaves whisper of their vanished prime. | am the rock and the stretched hand 
ying f° this dim world where blind unreason creeps _ Clutching and resting, soon to press 
° echill marsh vapours through the clouded brain, —_ {ot fingers in the yielding sand 
Ihe sleeping savage wakes and walks again And cool against the weeds’ caress; 
r of Where ageless death a ceaseless vigil keeps; I am the wind that stirs the water 
srk’s Death that waits not the body’s stuff alone, From its profound unconsciousness. 

al But all the wisdom of long ages gone. 
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tay then secure—blinds down and lights within, 
Defended by the sages row on row? 
Dr venture boldly where those shadows know 

low close the savage lies beneath the skin. 

would they laugh to see him—armourless 

ave with the valour of his mortal heart 

gainst time’s venom and oblivion’s dart— 
Tonting the ages’ dark unconsciousness. 
Jnchallenged now, in this brief hour of fear, 
Before the clean moon puts foul shapes to flight 
Dr deeper dark engulfs them in full night, 

y will return, he knows, and gather near 
seach day’s waning mocks him, and the shades 
tow ever bolder as his courage fades. 
Mary STELLA EDWARDS 


The shadow of the cliff falls chill 

As the sun rolls towards the sea; 

Mine is the shiver through the hill 

As shade takes flower and blade and tree; 
And with the wind’s long sigh at evening 
I voyage through immensity. 


No narrowed bounds of skin encase 
The body’s leaping senses—far 

They range beyond the pulses’ race; 
A touch may fire the farthest star, 
And the small roof of human shelter 
Cover all worlds that are. 


Mary STELLA EDWARDS 
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CONTEMPORARY COMMENTARY— 
WILSON AND EISENHOWER: 
TWO EXPERIENCES IN SUMMIT DIPLOMACY 
PROFESSOR KURT WIMER 


N spite of the debacle of the summit conference in May, 1960, there is a 
likelihood that meetings of the heads of government will play a great 
réle in the administration of President Kennedy.' It is therefore 

instructive to examine contemporary summit policies in the light of pre- 
cedents. The widespread impression that problems connected with con- 
temporary summitry are unprecedented is unfortunate because it obscures 
the benefits of careful study of similar experiences in the past. Prior to 
President Eisenhower, Presidents Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt and Truman 
participated in conferences at the summit. If the 1941-45 conferences are 
disregarded—since they were largely governed by military considerations— 
there remain two significant experiences in summit diplomacy, namely 
President Wilson’s participation at the Paris Peace Conference and 
President Eisenhower’s trips to many parts of the world. 
l 

Woodrow Wilson was absent from the United States for over half a year 
to participate in the making of the peace treaty.2 He undertook this 
unprecedented trip to insure the realization of his programme which, in 
the main, centred on the creation of a League of Nations and its inclusion 
in the Treaty of Peace.* Whatever opposition to his programme existed 
or developed he hoped to overcome with support of public opinion at 
home and abroad. When informed that many of his advisers, as well as 
leading European statesmen, opposed his participation in the conference,‘ 
he brushed aside their arguments, insisting that “no point of dignity must 
prevent our obtaining the results we have set our hearts upon and must 
have.’”® 

Wilson departed for Europe before a date was set for the Paris Peace 

Conference. It is seldom realized that Wilson spent much time prior to 
the opening of the conference (about one month) advocating his programme 
through conferences, interviews, speeches and good-will trips. The latter 
took him to France, England and Italy, where public response to his 





appeals was so great that it made opposition to his programme in these 
countries politically inexpedient.6 While it is doubtful whether Wilson | 
had foreseen the full impact of his tactics, his strategy was not accidental. | 


When shortly before he left the United States, Professor Rappard suggested | 


to him that public opinion would endow him with power to enable him 
to go over the heads of the Allied Governments, Wilson replied: “I 
know it.”? Historians who contend that Wilson should have remained in 
the United States, and there are many, fail to take into account the effect 
of the President’s pre-conference diplomacy of good-will on public opinion 
in Western Europe and the influence of the latter on the realization of 
his programme. 

During the early part of the conference, Wilson skilfully used popular 
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support to achieve his major objectives. At the second plenary session, 
on January 25, 1919, he secured adoption of a resolution establishing a 
League of Nations as part of the Treaty of Peace. Under his leadership 
the Covenant of the League was drafted during the first ten days of 
February, and on February 14, the President proclaimed proudly to the 
third plenary meeting that ‘‘a living thing is born.” 

Wilson’s tactics in working.at once for the League seem in retrospect 
unexceptionable. It is doubtful whether he would have been able to 
bring about establishment of the League of Nations had he waited till 
serious negotiations were in progress. As the President opposed European 
leaders in important matters, his popularity soon began to decline. His 
exposed position increasingly made him the target of attacks until ultimately 
he was blamed by large sections of the people abroad for frustrating their 
legitimate aspirations.” His waning popularity adversely affected prospects 
for the kind of peace treaty he had in mind. Forced to make concessions 
as the negotiations proceeded, he nevertheless insisted that the conference 
abide by its early decision regarding a League of Nations.'® Accordingly, 
when the Treaty of Peace was signed on June 28, 1919, the Covenant 
of the League of Nations constituted its first 26 articles. 

Drawing up of the League in the fashion desired by Wilson contributed 
greatly to successful conclusion of the Treaty of Versailles. To establish 
a League, the President was willing to make concessions which he would 
not likely have made otherwise. Prior to his departure from the United 
States he had already said: ‘We stand for no bargaining but will hold 
firmly by the principles we have set forth.” He added ominously that if 
the Allies should insist on making it “‘a peace of loot or spoliation . . . I 
will withdraw personally and with my commissioners return home and 
in due course take up the details of a separate peace.’’'! Nor was this 
statement an empty threat. During a crisis in the negotiations at Paris, 
Wilson ordered the George Washington to return to Brest immediately 
and persons in close touch with the President insist that he was not 
“bluffing’’'* in his intimations to withdraw from the Peace Conference. 
When faced with collapse of the conference the Allied leaders (and Wilson) 
made concessions. 

It is noteworthy that Wilson during this impasse considered “having 
the conference in the open’’.'* To secure concessions from the Allies, 
he had during a previous crisis planned to “give both sides to the public”’ 
unless the Allies changed their “‘attitude’’.'* It is therefore clear that 
Wilson thought of publicizing the proceedings only as a means to secure 
concessions rather than as a policy to be pursued in the normal course of 
delicate negotiations. Wilson was no doctrinaire ‘‘open diplomatist’’. Much 
to the disgust of Colonel House, the President would not “‘break away and 
demand open sessions”’.'® 

It is often held that Wilson erred later in the way he dealt with an 
obstreperous Senate. While a conciliatory stand at that time might have 
saved the essence of the League, it should be realized that the decision 
which determined Wilson’s course of action was made early. The conflict 
became apparent towards the end of the war when Wilson took steps to 
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carry out his programme of peacemaking on the basis of executive authority. 
Frequently it is not realized, however, that a course based on presidential 
power was not Wilson’s first choice. His preference was for a co-operative 
undertaking with the Senate through “confidential communication with 
the leaders of the Senate while his [the President’s] plans are in course”’."* 
He clearly indicated his intention to follow such a course when, even 
prior to American participation in the war, he called the Senate into special 
session to “disclose” to the Senators “‘without reserve”’!’ his plans for 
a post-war international organization. Shortly after making these overtures, 
however, he became aware of opposition from Republican leaders in the 
Senate to his plans for a League of Nations.’* He therefore decided on a 
different approach which, in the circumstances, held greater promise of 
success. He decided to base the programme for making the peace on 
executive authority and to put before the Senate a fait accompli which 
that body, he hoped, had no choice but to accept. 

This decision to confront the Senate with an accomplished fact was 
daring—and Wilson knew it. He had earlier counselled against such a 
course, realizing that it involved “‘a final challenge and contest . . . which 
has made rivals of the President and Senate’’!® in the past. Yet in post- 
war conditions this approach promised success since the Senate had never 
defeated a treaty of peace and presumably would not do so after the 
greatest war in history. Convinced that he could not get the kind of peace 
treaty he deemed necessary by treating the Senate as an “executive council” 
he took a calculated risk according to his own prescription: 

He [the President] need disclose no step of negotiation until it [a treaty] is 
complete, and when in any critical matter it is completed the Government 
is virtually committed. Whatever its disinclination, the Senate may feel itself 
committed also.?° 

The dramatic story of the struggle over ratification of the Treaty of 
Versailles and the defeat of the Treaty by the Senate in 1919-1920 has 
been told many times and need not be repeated here. It is important 
however to realize that the crucial decision which caused the debacle of 
Wilson’s summitry—his failure to consult the Senate during the negotia- 
tions—was made early and was made in cool, albeit erroneous, calculation. 


II 


President Eisenhower’s summit diplomacy has been much more 
extensive than that of President Wilson. Eisenhower’s most ambitious 
trip was a 22,000 mile journey which in December 1959, took him to 11 
nations on three continents. His major trips in 1960 led him to Latin 
America in February and March and to the Far East in June. In contrast 
to Wilson’s summitry Eisenhower did not undertake these trips to conduct 
top-level negotiations, but rather to create friendlier relations with foreign 
nations. The President explained his aims upon return from his most 
extensive trip, when he said: 

My trip was not undertaken as a feature of normal diplomatic procedures. 

It was not my purpose either to seek specific agreement or to urge new treaty 

relationships. My purpose was to improve the climate in which diplomacy 

might work more successfully.*1 
Within the framework of the cold war Eisenhower’s meetings with 
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Russian leaders were meant primarily to reduce tension and lessen the 
danger of war. The summit meeting at Geneva in July, 1955, was a step 
in that direction. The close contacts of leaders of the Eastern and Western 
blocs** and their repeated expressions of good-will and peaceful intentions 
produced an atmosphere of relaxation believed unattainable only a short 
while earlier. Hope was widespread that the spirit of Geneva would usher 
in a new period in the relations of East and West. Soon after the meeting, 
however, it was discovered that agreement on vague principles did not 
produce settlement of problems.** The chasm between East and West 
remained as wide as ever. 

It is doubtful whether an atmosphere of good-will—such as that produced 
at Geneva—can be sustained if significant negotiations are attempted at 
the summit. As we have seen, the change in sentiment towards President 
Wilson became marked during negotiation of the Peace Treaty. Similarly, 
it is no accident that in France, the only country where Eisenhower 
attempted to conduct serious negotiations with the Western Allies, he 
received the coolest reception of his 1959 11-nation tour.2* This diminution 
of the President’s popularity was particularly disappointing since it was 
not compensated by genuine settlements. The outcome of the “western 
summit meeting’ was not different from other contemporary summit 
solutions. Acute differences—especially over Berlin—were momentarily 
reconciled through an ambiguous formula which, while making some con- 
cessions to all participants, left basic issues unresolved.25 It was soon 
discovered that the heralded “‘new unity” among the Western Allies did 
not produce a common position on Berlin. 

Difficulties of the western nations in arriving at a common policy in 
1955 and thereafter were partly caused by what appeared to be a lessening 
of external pressures. As the threat seemed to subside, jealousies and 
rivalries among members of the Western Alliance came increasingly to 
the fore. Some statesmen of both major parties were apprehensive. In 
absence of genuine solutions between East and West, Dean Acheson 
denounced the Geneva summit as “fa fraud”? and John Foster Dulles 
cautioned against another meeting “which would merely be a spectacle”’.?” 
As recently as February, 1959, President Eisenhower told his press 
conference: 

When the people . . . of the world understand there is going to be... a 
summit conference, they expect something to come out of it, and a feeling of 


pessimism and, in a way hopelessness, I think would be increased if you entered 
such a meeting and then nothing really came out of it.2% 


Yet, the pressure for another meeting at the summit proved difficult to 
resist, especially when some of America’s Allies joined Russia in asking 
for it. Hence, in the words of Secretary of State Herter, “‘the President 
acceded to the desire of the others to go to a summit conference.’’?® 

Less than two months before the summit meeting of Paris, Herter told 
Senators that he considered the conference “‘a gamble” which was to be 
viewed as “essentially a matter of exploration”. Sceptical about its out- 
come, he cautioned: 


. . . how much will actually be negotiated there, I don’t know. At best, the 
summit meeting can be only a short meeting. I can visualize this possibility. 
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That at the summit certain agreements and rather vague principles may be 

come to (sic) and then the foreign ministers will be asked to see if they can 

work that out.30 
In other words, the United States anticipated another meeting of the type 
held at Geneva five years earlier from which few, if any, concrete results 
could be expected. On the other hand, it became increasingly clear, as the 
summit meeting approached, that Russia looked forward to “concrete 
decisions’’*' at Paris. To be sure, she expected negotiations to be con- 
ducted essentially on her terms, a position which remains unchanged. 

The differing expectations of East and West were pronounced in regard 
to the situation in Berlin which Secretary Herter had labelled “the acid 
test’’** of the conference. While President Eisenhower was committed to 
uphold “the juridical position that we have’’,** Premier Khrushchev 
threatened that unless the situation in Berlin were corrected he would sign a 
separate treaty with East Germany which would end the occupation rights 
of the western powers *® In these circumstances, Moscow’s expectation 
that the status of Berlin could be corrected by agreement clashed with 
Washington’s determination not to yield to Russian demands on Berlin. 
Inability to hold the scheduled conference shook the world and brought 
about an increase of tensions and a serious deterioration in the relations 
between the East and West. 

It is sometimes held that United States’ policies involving the U-2 plane 
were responsible for the summit debacle of May, 1960. While the U-2 
incident was the immediate cause for the break-up of the conference we 
must look to underlying reasons for true causes.*® Seen in this perspective 
the United States was no more responsible for the collapse of the conference 
than it was for its convocation. Therein lies the fundamental weakness of 
the American position. The dangers of passively awaiting the moves of 
others may be greater than those involved in assuming responsible leader- 
ship. This is particularly true for summit diplomacy with its tendency to 
accentuate problems. 


Ill 


In an evaluation of summit diplomacy a distinction should be made 
between presidential participation on a ceremonial basis and summitry 
which involves active participation by the president in negotiations. 
President Wilson as well as President Eisenhower engaged in summit 
activities of both types but placed emphasis on different aspects of summitry 
to achieve desired results. Eisenhower, stressing ceremonial summitry, 
held that his trips to 27 nations had “favourable results far transcending 
those of norma) diplomatic conferences’’.** Inasmuch as these trips did 
not produce specific settlements, the “favourable results”’ refer to good- 
will aspects which in the context of the cold war may indeed be of great 
importance. By contrast, Wilson, early during his administration, ruled out 
participation in summit diplomacy which had as its objective merely the 
creation of good-will. Aware of manifold advantages of such diplomacy, 
he nevertheless considered it “unwise”’ for a president to leave the country. 
In a letter to the American Ambassador in England he wrote: “It might be 
the beginning of a practice of visiting foreign countries which would lead 
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Presidents rather far afield.”** When at the conclusion of the war, “after 
a great deal of anxious arguing’’®® with himself, he decided to attend the 
Peace Conference in person, he did so to realize through negotiations his 
most basic aim—the establishment of a League of Nations and its in- 
corporation in the Treaty of Peace. With this objective in mind he also 
engaged in ceremonial diplomacy for over one month prior to the opening 
of the Peace Conference. The effects clearly strengthened his bargaining 
position and facilitated the realization of his programme in subsequent 
negotiations. 

Both Presidents seem to have been aware of the fleeting and transitory 
nature of this type of support. While Eisenhower urged a continuation 
of “co-operative programmes with our friends” lest “‘all the profits gained 
by past and any possible future trips be quickly dissipated”’,*° Wilson was 
apprehensive about a change of public sentiment once negotiations got 
under way.*! Other risks of presidential good-will trips are indicated by 
the cancellation of President Eisenhower’s trip to Japan.** It might be 
held that this trip was an aspect of treaty-making since it was to coincide 
with Japanese ratification of the new United States-Japanese Security 
Treaty. One might also contend that the trip became involved in a delicate 
domestic situation in Japan. But the possibility should be taken into account 
that a well organized and vocal minority can embarrass a President and turn 
a good-will trip into its opposite.** In view of great adverse effects a failure 
can have on the prestige of President and nation, dangers involved in a 
presidential good-will trip should be carefully appraised in present-day 
world conditions. 

Risks of Presidential summit diplomacy are large indeed when negotia- 
tions are involved, but the precedent of Woodrow Wilson shows that it is 
possible to achieve results. Foremost among factors which made Wilson’s 
success possible at Paris in 1919 seems to be the existence of a plan. It 
is perhaps ironical that many observers—including some of Wilson’s closest 
associates*t—were unaware of his programme. That a deliberate plan 
existed was confirmed by Colonel House, the President’s intimate adviser, 
who wrote in his diary that “our programme is well laid out. The President 
and I have gone over the plan for the League of Nations and approved 
it; it is merely a matter now of procedure and of getting things done, and 
not so much of thinking things out.’’** Clearly it was the President’s plan 
to make “the League of Nations the centre of the whole programme and 
letting everything revolve around that.”** The wisdom of Wilson’s 
approach of concentrating on primary aims should not be underestimated. 
Former Secretary of State Acheson gave as his “‘first suggestion” to NATO 
legislators: 

Make the basic decision and let the subsidiary decisions find their own way.4* 
On the other hand, recent experience suggests that it is not sufficient for 
a President to formulate a generalized programme and then discover that 
pressure of events will force him to make improvident decisions. The 
President’s position as personal negotiator at a summit meeting is difficult 
enough without having to improvise the handling of delicate matters. 
Dean Acheson cautioned that the position of a president who undertakes 
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negotiations at a summit conference is “‘a thousand times” more precarious 
today than that of Woodrow Wilson**—and the problems of Wilson during 
the negotiations were great. 

Wilson was a calculating negotiator. To keep initiative in his hands, he 
did not divulge the methods through which he hoped to realize his pro- 
gramme. Neither did he sponsor a fixed agenda.*® His call for “open 
covenants of peace openly arrived at” has been frequently misunderstood. 
Even Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold of the United Nations has 
questioned the usefulness of this formula for solving “modern international 
issues”.°° It appears, however, that the first of Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
has received a literal construction different from that intended by its author. 
Contrary to popular interpretations, Wilson had written to his Secretary 
of State long before the Paris Peace Conference: 

. .. certainly when I pronounced for open diplomacy, I meant not that 
there should be no private discussions of delicate matters but that no secret 
agreements of any sort should be entered into and that all international relations, 
when fixed, should be open, above-board and explicit.5! 

Far from being a doctrinaire diplomat, Wilson, in Paris, realized the 
necessity of conducting negotiations secretly. His thought of publicizing 
certain proceedings was in fact an indication that the conference was 
approaching a crisis. 

The reaction of Allied leaders to Wilson’s assertive leadership was one 
of concern. Since they did not know his strategy it was perhaps natural 
for them to try to ward off unknown dangers. Suspicious of the President’s 
idealistic pronouncements, key European leaders were sceptical of his plans 
and opposed his personal participation at the conference. Wilson’s 
reception by the people of Europe caused them quickly to reverse their 
position on this issue and in general made them amenable to his plans 
regarding a League of Nations.®? By being able to frame the issue, Wilson 
had gone a long way towards its successful conclusion. 


IV 


Whereas some 40 years ago the initiative was held by the President of 
the United States. Mr. Khrushchev clearly has taken the lead in contem- 
porary summitry. There are strong indications that he has a master plan; 
although his exact position as well as his strategy and tactics remain 
obscure. Aware of the need for creating “‘the necessary political atmos- 
phere’’5* for summit meetings, Khrushchev has made considerable efforts— 
including a trip to the United States—to establish a climate suitable for 
negotiation. At the same time he did not hestiate to employ threats, as 
his speech at Baku indicated.5* While he is known to favour private 
discussions between heads of governments, in Paris it was he who insisted 
on publicity in spite of pleas by British and French leaders.®5 This was a 
clear indication that he had no hope for success of that conference. 
Nevertheless, there is little doubt that in his summit strategy the Paris 
debacle is but an episode. He has indicated clearly that he expects further 
summit meetings in the not too distant future and he is likely to get them. 

The reaction of the West to Khrushchev’s initiative has been one of 
caution and scepticism. Suspicious of Russia’s motives, the United States 
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questioned the value of summit meetings which did not show promise of 
success. After a period of hesitation the American Government changed 
its position in view of the attitudes of its Allies and pressure of public 
opinion. Even so, Secretary Herter cautioned against expecting too much 
from the conferences, saying: 

They may produce something very valuable. If they do it is all to the plus. 
If they fail, it will be serious only if we over-exaggerate our hopes as to what 
may come out of the conference.56 

The degree to which Russia has taken the iead is indicated by the 
Secretary’s interesting statement that “we have no agenda. The Russians 
have not indicated what they want to raise with us. We have made it 
very clear we are willing to discuss anything.”®* Such a passive rdle on 
the part of the United States seems hardly sufficient to deal effectively with 
Russia’s assertive plans. 

In assessing prospects for contemporary summitry an appraisal of 
Khrushchev’s summit strategy is important. While he has successfully 
kept summit diplomacy in the foreground of world attention he has not 
revealed his exact position. It is known that his plans centre on West 
Berlin which he wants to turn into an open city.** On this issue, however, 
Khrushchev has met with opposition—and is likely to continue to do so— 
which is different from the kind of opposition encountered by Woodrow 
Wilson in 1919. After World War I, some European leaders were not 
convinced of the wisdom of establishing a League of Nations, but neither 
were they vehemently opposed to a League. On the other hand, some 
Western statesmen contend that Khrushchev “‘is inviting us to confer with 
an idea of coming to terms about our own existence.’’5® It is for this reason 
that prospects for a successful summit conference as envisaged by 
Khrushchev are so bleak. In general, it should be recognized that the 
more controversial and fundamental the issue to be resolved at a summit 
meeting, the more thorough and careful should be the preparations. 
Berlin is a case in point. 

There are spheres in which fruitful negotiations can be conducted without 
affecting adversely basic interests of any of the participants. The United 
States can assert effective leadership in summit negotiations by advancing 
comprehensive plans in such fields as control of armaments, banning of 
nuclear weapons, or an expansion of assistance to underdeveloped areas.*! 
Such an approach may, in the first place, save summit meetings from 
collapse. It may facilitate reinvigoration of United States’ leadership of 
the West and in the long run make substantial contributions to basic world 
problems. What is needed, then, is the assertion of leadership by the 
United States with a constructive and imaginative programme. In the 
words of Nelson A. Rockefeller: 

We must seek to change the character of great international meetings from 
forums where the West grapples with Communist proposals to forums where 
Communism must cope with the initiatives of free peoples.62 

In conclusion, one might point out that no useful purpose will be served 
by discrediting summit diplomacy because of past errors or because of 
present difficulties. Recent experience has shown that opposition to summit 
diplomacy—even if it were desirable—is unlikely to prevail. It is safer to 
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adopt a positive approach and apply the lessons of the past. President 
Eisenhower has demonstrated the value of ceremonial summitry and has 
advocated that it be continued.®* President Wilson has proven that it is 
possible to achieve results through negotiations at the summit. He has 
shown that the key to successful summitry lies in Presidential leadership. 
But the experience of Wilson also reminds us that the presidential pro- 
gramme should not rest on mere executive authority. President Kennedy 
has recently indicated that he recognizes the need for early co-operative 
planning between President and Congress. He wrote to the author shortly 


before the election: 

Summit negotiations could create a very dangerous situation if a President, 
through lack of consultation, were to make commitments which the legislative 
leaders were unwilling or unable to perform.®4 

Time will reveal the degree to which these words foreshadow constructive 


presidential leadership in summit diplomacy. 
Pennsylvania State College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 


1 In his new conference at Paris on May 18, 1960, Premier Khrushchev asked for 
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In his speech of September 27, 1918, Wilson proclaimed publicly: “. .. as I 
see it, the constitution of the League of Nations ... is in a sense the most 
essential part of the peace settlement itself.”” Congressional Record, 65th Congress, 
2nd Session, p. 10886. 
Colonel House, himself opposed to the President’s personal participation in the 
conference, familiarized Wilson with the views of foreign diplomats. Charles 
Seymour, The Intimate Papers of Colonel House (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1928), IV, 209-216. 
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THE HEART OF JUNE 


The heart of June a red rose, 
A yellow rose her smile, 














ite rose is all her tenderness, 
ink rose is all her guile. 


may you take the pink or white 
choose the yellow bloom. 

t I will take the heart of June, 
bear it to my room. 


love of June a red rose, 

yellow gold and gay. 
ink and white, be sweet and bright, 
will bear away... . 


red rose, the red rose, 
p and dark and strong. 
0 beat the summer’s splendid heart 
whole year long. 
BERYL KAYE 





IMAGE OF THE FLOWERING CHERRY 


Each year the Spring sings out to me 
From the white arms of the flowering cherry. 


The month of April flies for me 

Like a white bird from the white tree. 
The celandine . . . the daffodil. . . 
Even these have less to tell . . . 

Of joy, than this white cloud that brings, 
With every year, a thousand Springs, 
And I forget the joys that died, 

To see delight so multiplied. 

As twilight comes, and as the day 

Has all her colours drowned in grey, 
The flowering cherry, my delight 

Floats on the coming tides of night, 
Like the white swan, the god’s disguise, 
Whose wings were thunder in the skies. 


BERYL KAYE 
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WORLD VISTAS— 


THE FRENCH RADICAL PARTY* 
DERYCK ABEL 


Radicals could—and can—be counted upon to invoke “the principles 

of 1789” and to rally to the cause of the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man. That Declaration, the Charter, in Herriot’s words, not only of French 
democracy but of all democracy, comprised 27 clauses. They are 
epitomized in the first three: 

I. Men are born, and always continue, free and equal in respect of 
their rights. Civil distinctions, therefore, can be founded only on public 
utility. 

II. The end of all political associations is the preservation of the 
natural and imprescriptible rights of man; and these rights are Liberty, 
Security and Resistance to Oppression. 

III. The Nation is essentially the source of all sovereignty; nor can 
any individual, or any body of men, be entitled to any authority which 
is not expressly derived from it. 

Despite changes, however bizarre, in the political kaleidoscope inside an! 
outside the National Assembly, there will always be a place in France, 
and elsewhere, for men and parties who put liberty first. 

One Radical dignitary, Gaston Maurice, claimed Adam for his cause. 
“The first man, in his hours of optimism, was a Radical.” This challenging 
sentence may be set beside a dictum from that crusted Tory, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson: “The Devil was the first Whig.”” Mr. Francis De Tarr also cites 
Antonine Douzet, who, writing in L’Information Radicale-Socialiste, could 
justly acclaim a formidable list of precursors: Montaigne, Rabelais, Erasmus, 
Descartes, the Encylopaedists, Blanc, Michelet, Hugo, Gambetta, Pelletan, 
Bourgeois, Goblet—Herriot. The Physiocrats, Turgot, Lafayette, Mirabeau, 
Condorcet and Constant could doubtless be added to the list. So, too, 
could Cobden’s friend, Bastiat. Nearer our own time yet another was Zola. 

Alain, philosopher of individualism, who was the subject of a special 
study by Dr. John Hampton in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW of February, 
1961, was the savant of the classical Radicals, as Condorcet had been 
before him. The Revolution, the Republic, Progress, Reason, Liberty, 
Individualism, separation of Church and State, defence of private property, 
defence of individual against State, defence of public interest against 
pressure group and sectional interest—these ten ideas are the very lifeblood 
of French Radicalism. 

During the 14 years between the liberation of Paris in August, 1944, 
and the fall of the Fourth Republic in May, 1958, the two most impressive 
and effective of France’s many Governments were headed by a Radical 
Prime Minister—Henri Queuille and Pierre Mendés-France. The first 
Queuille Ministry served from September 11, 1948, until October 29, 1949. 
* The French Radical Party from Herriot to Mendés-France. Francis De Tart. 

Foreword by Pierre Mendés-France. Oxford University Press. 35s. 
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It lasted longer than any other post-war Government until General de 
Gaulle became President. The one and only Mendés-France Ministry, 
which ended the war in Indo-China, conciliated Tunisia, secured the four 
UK divisions for Continental service, and opened fire on the alcohol 
interests, held office from June 19, 1954, until Edgar Faure assumed the 
mantle on February 23, 1955—the Sept mois et dix-sept jours of Mendés- 
France’s famous book. 

But at the very beginning of our period the Radicals were in low water. 
A strange new Catholic phenomenon, the MRP, had appeared on the 
horizon. The French Radicals of 1945, like the British Liberals of 1935, 
were often thought of as an old men’s party. A striking contrast with 
the French Radicals of 1955—and with the British Liberals of 1961, who 
are mainly a party of young men and young women! The Radical Maurice 
Bourgés-Maunoury (June, 1957) was to be the youngest Prime Minister 
since 1883. His successor, Félix Gaillard (November, 1957), was “‘the 
youngest man to preside over France’s destinies” since Napoleon Bonaparte 
became First Consul in 1799. Gaillard, who is now President of the Radical 
Party, was invested as Prime Minister on his 38th birthday. (Gaillard, 
be it noted, reluctantly acquiesced in the Fifth Republic. But Bourgés- 
Maunoury, who had long been both Radical and Gaullist, marched with 
Daladier and Mendés-France in 1958 in protest against the new Presidential 
dispensation.) 

Mr. De Tarr skilfully depicts the decline and eclipse, the revival, the 
rise yet again of the Radicals as parti de gouvernement after World War II, 
the causes of their temporary collapse in the circumstances of today, their 
ideas, their doctrines, their men, their manceuvres and machinations. It 
is much to be hoped that his publishers will contrive to make this classic 
study the first of a series on the kindred parties, in Italy from Croce and 
Einaudi to Malagodi, in Canada from Mackenzie King to Lester Pearson, 
in the United States from Roosevelt to Kennedy, and in the United 
Kingdom from Samuel to Grimond. 

In the immediate post-war years the French Radicals were an opposition 
party; many believed with Daladier that the path of opposition was the 
road to power. Yet from 1947 until 1958 the Radicals furnished a Prime 
Minister for 10 of the 21 Governments of the Fourth Republic, holding, 
too, many of the major portfolios, e.g. Interior, Finance, Justice and 
Education. 

The renaissance of Radical prestige had much to do with the personal 
prestige of Edouard Herriot. Herriot once wrote that he had joined the 
Radicals (at Lyons in 1896) in preference to the Socialists partly through 
shock at the easy, comfortable lives of self-styled revolutionaries, who 
reminded him of a sign that he had seen in the old quarter of Nice, 
“Workers’ Restaurant, Cuisine bourgeoise’’. He was the “Symbol” of 
Radicalism. He was its “Pope”. He was its Life President, as well as 
President of the National Assembly, and long ago thrice Prime Minister. 
“This man,” cried Martinaud-Déplat, “‘is the Republic in person! ’”’ Among 
twentieth century British statesmen the nearest parallel, above all in ideas, 
is Viscount Samuel. Mr. De Tarr places Herriot in a category by himself. 
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The Radicals, according to Mr. De Tarr, fall into half-a-dozen sub- 
divisions. There are the radicaux classiques, emotionally Leftist, pre- 
occupied with local politics, powerful in the small towns and the country- 
side south of the Loire, notably the south-west, small property-holders, 
shopkeepers, merchants, artisans—the little men who emerged for the first 
time as a political force in 1789. Viewers of Jacques Tati’s delightful 
film, Jour de féte, which was made in the little Radical commune of 
Saint-Sévére in the Indre department of mid-France, and issued in 1949, 
and viewers and readers of Gabriel Chevallier’s stories of the Radical 
municipality of Clochemerle (I have happy memories of taking a Saturday 
evening off to see the film during my fight in Torquay in the General 
Election of 1951) will be familiar with this type and with the quiet rhythm 
of their days. So, too, will the readers of Balzac and Flaubert, Zola and 
Alain. The radicaux classiques hate the corruption of power, the 
Importants who deem themselves indispensable, the vested interest which 
seeks to enslave State and individual, the socialite seductiveness and ornate 
life of Paris. Often cherishing Masonic comradeship, they cry with 
Gambetta: “Le cléricalisme, voila l’ennemi!”’ 

Secondly, the radicaux de gauche were a significant segment in the 
political spectrum for 20 months or so after the Liberation. Fancying 
themselves as upholders of the classical tradition, they were mostly to 
become progressistes, slightly to the Right of the Communists, and often 
elected on joint Progressiste-Communiste lists. Their best-known name 
was Pierre Cot, sometime Air Minister. Their aspiration, a union des 
gauches, became more remote in the world of 1956—the era of Budapest. 
But a very different climate had prevailed in the months which followed 
the emancipation of Paris. By 1947 Paul Ramadier had ejected the 
Communists from his Cabinet. “It was only logical to have tried to work 
with the Communists,” commented veteran Jacques Kayser, a moderate 
progressiste who was to rejoin the Radicals in the days of Mendés-France. 
“After all,”’ he added, “‘De Gaulle tried.” 

There were, too, the opportunist radicaux gaullistes, largely a product 
of the year 1946, when Radicals and De Gaulle were alike in opposition. 
Their most attractive spokesman is Jacques Chaban-Delmas, Mayor of 
Bordeaux, Minister of Defence under Mendés-France, and now President 
of the National Assembly in the Fifth Republic. After Herriot’s celebrated 
denunciation of “political bigamy’’, that is, simultaneous membership of 
the Radical Party and the RPF, they began to go their separate ways. 
But the phenomenon persists. 

A fourth, and at one time vital fertilising element, comprised the 
néo-radicaux. They came from what has been termed the grande 
bourgeoisie d'affaires, which, in the Third Republic, had never joined the 
party, but carefully maintained liaison. Less wealthy Radicals might deem 
them a little unduly preoccupied with the theme that he who pays the 
piper calls the tune. Among their leaders was the redoubtable Léon 
Martinaud-Déplat, sometime party Administrative President. His pro- 
nouncement that the economic views of Paul Reynaud and his Independents 
were almost identical with those of “‘our Radicals” contrasts strikingly with 
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the cry of a small-town Radical Mayor: “The Independents? They're 
reactionaries in hiding!’’ Another was the brilliant, formidable and quite 
unclassifiable René Mayer, deputy for Constantine in Algeria, Minister 
of Finance under Schuman, author of the Mayer Plan for economy, and 
Prime Minister for five months in 1953. In February, 1955, his oration 
led to the overthrow of his fellow-Radical, Mendés-France, by the notorious 
“Algiers Lobby”. When, in November, 1955, the radicaux-mendésistes 
took over the party machine, Mayer was expelled. Meanwhile, always 
serving the European cause with distinction, he had become President of 
the European Coal and Steel Community. 

The néo-radicaux were a little too willing to win friends and influence 
people . . . on the Right. But there was a good deal of old-time Liberalism 
in their thinking, if not in their tactics. They were good Europeans. They 
were as virulently anti-dirigiste, anti-collectivist and anti-bureaucratic as 
Herriot himself, tax-reformers, opponents of trusts and cartels. They were 
in the tradition of the Manchester School, yet added something of their 
own. In North Africa they were, to put it mildly, distinctly old-fashioned. 
In Europe, as protagonists of the European Defence Community (which, 
partly in consequence of a decade of vacillation and hesitancy from 
successive British Labour and Conservative Governments, Herriot and 
Mendés-France were later to reject), the néo-radicaux were avant-garde. 
After the Radical split of December, 1955, the néo-radicaux virtually trans- 
formed the RGR (Rassemblement des gauches républicaines) into a com- 
peting party. 

If the néo-radicaux sought to proselytize among Conservatives and 
Independents, the radicaux-mendésistes (M. Mendés-France, in his Fore- 
word, expresses his dislike of the term) were to look Leftwards for allies. 
At the Marseilles Congress of 1954, the veteran Herriot, after observing 
that its deliberations had been animated and directed by “our very dear 
friend, le Président Mendés-France’’, declared: “‘I gladly bow before him 
my person and my past.’’ Mendés-France is, like Herriot and Queuille 
before him, an extremely fine character. In May, 1955, the Radical rank 
and file rose in revolt against what the mendésistes regarded as the domina- 
tion of the party machine by a business group. Next Mendés-France led the 
Radicals into an electoral alliance with the Socialists under Guy Mollet. 
In the General Election of January, 1956, they gained considerably in the 
East and in the capital, where they had long been weak. At this stage in 
the story, Prime Minister Mollet, who was to be the Man of Suez, becomes 
the villain of the piece. In apparent deference to the MRP, he failed to 
make his Radical ally Foreign Minister. Alas, the Coalition’s reform 
programme, though ratified by the electors, was never executed by its 
sponsors, and what could have been a promising initiative proved abortive— 
with consequences disastrous for the Fourth Republic. 

The sub-division of Radicals into categories and classifications is, as 
Mr. De Tarr admits, arbitrary and not always successful. For example, 
the career of Prime Minister Henri Queuille, Je bon docteur from Corréze, 
defies them. He occupies a half-chapter on the radicaux de gestion— 
Radicals who deem themselves indispensable to Government. But he is 
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also quite clearly a radical classique. Moreover, it is worth recalling that, 
though never a radical gaulliste, he was, in 1943, one of the first Ministers 
of the old Third Republic to defy Vichy and the Gestapo to join the Free 
French under de Gaulle. A practitioner of restraint, he often drew fire 
precisely because he never struck attitudes. Often charged by his foes with 
immobilisme, the record of Queuille was creditable. After a bloody riot 
at a Gaullist rally at Grenoble, Queuille, within a week of investiture, de- 
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prived the General of his ‘guard of honour”, cooked the RPF goose c 

(this was in 1948) by postponing the cantonnal elections, and, later, e 

courageously suppressed Communist sabotage of the Marshall Plan. He tl 

had not power enough to calm the storm, but he kept French democracy b 

afloat. p 

Queuille’s protégé, Prime Minister Edgar Faure, was likewise dexterous n 

in the arts of parliamentary manceuvre. Alexander Werth informs us 0! 

that when a friend asked Madame Faure, Editor of the progressive review S} 

La Nef, whether he had displayed similar skill as a suitor, she replied, al 

“Oui, mais a cette époque au moins, il avait un but.’”’ Faure is both of the T 

radicaux de gestion and of the radicaux classiques. Not all his ideas are di 

at variance with those of Mendés-France. If a Gladstonian approach to ec 
public economy and to the stewardship of the National Treasury is the 

hall-mark of a Radical, Faure passes the test. P; 

This absorbing book by Mr. Francis De Tarr richly repays a weekend’s in 

close study. Both its planning and its execution are admirable. It probes ce 

far more deeply than is the practice among the contemporary psephologists. bt 

It furnishes a clear, cogent and convincing analysis of a party, a cause, and he 

a society in transition and in crisis. We cannot escape his conclusion that he 

historic Radicalism is closer to the true France than many of the groups ga 

and factions involved in the current experiment. N 
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THE TRYST DRAGONFLY “* 

We met at the World’s End, by mutual plan A prince is this in gold and green, lor 

Exchanged the usual greetings. Then he said Fly on such shining wings my summer, ou 

That this year’s spring fell earlier than the last And day... bright day, never grow dimme ag: 

Or some such ordinary word. Than this young lord in green and gold. thi 

Of this I scarcely heard And earth, let us be not so old, 

Because of music trembling overhead. But that we joy in things so seen. io 

We sat somewhere. On little painted chairs A flash, a dream, a shining knight, as 

I think. It seemed that every grief had died. A winged steed, a wrong made right. ' 

He spoke his love. Or did he speak at all? Fly on such shining wings, my summer, Av 

Grown deaf in earthly sense, And give to every heart this tremor int 

My ears yet gave the strictest evidence That meets, upon a cloudless sky. . . “B 

Because such music could not be denied. _A prince, a dream, a dragonfly. out 
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DIVIDED FRANCE* 
G. P. GOOCH 


ROFESSOR COBBAN’S second volume on the history of modern 

France covers the century and a half from the First Empire to the 

close of the Second World War. The highest praise which a reviewer 
can pay to it is to say that it is no less excellent than the first. It is always 
easier for a foreigner to stand above the battle than for a native, and 
there is no more controversial field than modern France. The author’s 
blood never rushes to his head, and his considered verdicts on régimes, 
politicians and policies will give most satisfaction to readers who know 
most about the subject. His narrative is lucid and there is a suggestion 
of authority on every page. He has so much to relate within a limited 
space that he has little room for literature and philosophy, the sciences 
and the arts; but the few pages he devotes to them are full of interest. 
The general impression is rather depressing, for it is a story of a deeply 
divided people, many of whose citizens hold their political, religious and 
economic beliefs with paranoic intensity. 

Though Napoleon still finds a few admirers among French writers, 
Professor Cobban rightly regards him as the most celebrated adventurer 
in the annals of mankind: Taine called him a Condottiere of the fifteenth 
century. A Corsican could hardly be expected to love a foreign country, 
but the super-egoist never loved anybody or anything except himself, and 
he never broke his heart over the estimated two million deaths for which 
he was responsible. So aggressive an Empire was unlikely to last, and 
gamblers on a large scale nearly always break their own necks. Yet 
Napoleon was more than a mere self-intoxicated gangster. Nineteenth 
century France bears his stamp far more than that of any other ruler, 
for the Concordat, the Code, the Bank of France, and the tightening of 
centralized bureaucracy outlived their architect. 

The restoration of monarchy followed the downfall of the greatest of 
historic men, as Acton described him, not less inevitably than the 
Restoration followed the disappearance of Cromwell, for both countries 
longed for peace and stability. The two Bourbon kings curiously resemble 
our last two Stuarts. Resolved, like Charles II, never to go on his travels 
again, Louis XVIII played for safety, granted a charter, and died on the 
throne. His younger brother, Charles X, who, like James II, had learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing, was only tolerated for six years. Like 
James II, he died in exile, and is contemptuously dismissed in these pages 
as a nonentity scarcely worth a revolution. 

The Orleans branch of the family had a ruler ready in Louis Philippe. 
Aware of the wind of change, he allowed the upper bourgeoisie to run 
internal affairs while striving to keep foreign policy in his own hands. The 
“Bourgeois Monarchy” was an improvement on that of Charles X, but the 
author, who finds more to blame than to praise in every French régime, 
labels it an oligarchy of landowners. Few modern rulers have been so 
* Alfred Cobban. History of Modern France, Vol. II. 1799-1945. Pelican. 5s. 
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undignified and unimpressive. ‘What he lacked was style. He had 
neither the decadent grace of the eighteenth century nor the romantic 
panache of the nineteenth. He was gossiping, undignified, and, with his 
pear-shaped face, a gift for caricaturists. The skill and determination he 
showed in 1830 soon turned into smug complacency and self-satisfied 
intrigue.” Yet he had several reasons for self-satisfaction. He had a 
model Queen and five sons, handsome, distinguished and able in their 
different fields. Within ten years he had established himself firmly on 
the throne. Legitimism had ceased to be a political force, republicanism 
was reduced to an underground intrigue, and Bonapartism was not to be 
taken seriously. Why then did the edifice collapse in 1848, and why did 
Louis Philippe, like Charles X, died in exile? France was bored, explained 
Lamartine in a celebrated phrase, but there was a much deeper reason. 
Guizot, the chief minister of the last eight years of the reign, was a scholar, 
a historian, a man of blameless life, and an admirer of the British political 
system. Though he created elementary schools, he shared the King’s 
conviction that power must remain in the hands of the haute bourgeoisie 
to which he belonged. Thus one of the noblest of Frenchmen was mainly 
responsible for an upheaval which might easily have been avoided by 
more foresight and imagination. The Second Republic was a brief and 
discreditable episode. The French ruling class, laments the author, was 
devoid of social conscience, and its outstanding memory is that of 
Cavaignac’s stern repression of the Paris rising of 1848. 

The chapters on the Second Empire are admirably fair to the kindly 
and well-meaning adventurer who seized the reins in 1851 and was promptly 
forgiven by the storm-tossed nation in a plebiscite. As the author remarks, 
it is difficult either to dislike or to respect him. He was a far better man 
than his uncle, and he was the first ruler of France who cared about the 
manual workers. But autocracy requires not merely a benevolent but a 
wise superman to keep it alive, and Napoleon the Little, as Victor Hugo 
called him, was no superman. L’Empire c’est la paix, he proclaimed, but 
it would have been truer to say it meant war—in the Crimea, in Italy, 
and finally on the Rhine. His marriage to Eugénie is described as a 
mistake, for her influence on policy was almost always unfortunate. In the 
sixties, with the Mexican fiasco and the growing threat from Prussia, 
France began to tire of the Emperor, and the Empire Libéral under Ollivier 
came too late to stem the tide of discontent. The handling of the 
Hohenzollern candidature for the Spanish throne was a monument of 
ineptitude. Having secured the renunciation of the candidature, France 
demanded a promise from the King of Prussia that it would never be 
renewed. When Bismarck seized his opportunity and published the King’s 
Ems telegram, France declared war and crowds surged along the boulevards 
shouting @ Berlin. This insensate act was all the more indefensible since 
the reports of the French Military Attaché in Berlin left no doubt that 
the Prussian Army was a first-class fighting machine. When Bazaine 
capitulated at Metz and the Emperor surrendered at Sedan, the tragi-comedy 
of the Second Empire was over. The price of defeat was the loss of Alsace 
and half Lorraine. 
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Bonapartism was dead, and France was predominantly monarchist again; 
but the feud between the Legitimist and Orleanist branches of the family 
wrecked royalist hopes. The veteran Thiers, the leading figure on 
the political stage, remained the constitutional monarchist he had always 
been, but realized that “the Republic divides us least’’. Professor Cobban 
writes about the Third Republic without enthusiasm, and indeed who could 
greatly admire a régime which witnessed the Commune of 1871, the 
Panama scandals, and the abominations of the Dreyfus case? Gambetta 
played a useful part in the earliest phase in restoring national confidence, 
but he had many rivals and enemies. Thiers denounced him as un fou 
furieux, and he died at 42. The Republic was weak because its citizens 
were deeply divided between bourgeoisie and the working classes, clericals 
and anti-clericals, socialists and communists. The short-lived coalitions 
revealed the fissiparous tendencies which have been the curse of French 
politics since 1870. The national economy, on the other hand, quickly 
recovered after the débdcle of 1870; and some consolation for the igno- 
minious defeat was found in Indo-China, Tunis, Madagascar and the 
Russian alliance. Twenty years later France discovered to her cost that 
the pact was a liability, not an asset, since Russia’s ambitions in South 
East Europe dragged her ally into war. France, declares the author, did 
not wish for war but could not prevent it. 

France, like England, was unready in 1914, and it required the dynamism 
of Clemenceau and American arms to save her. Once:again fortified by 
the return of Alsace and Lorraine, her economy recovered fairly soon, 
but the dog-fight in the Palais-Bourbon continued. Poincaré, Herriot, 
Briand and a few others gave of their best, but France had ceased to be 
a Great Power. Happily the French mind is indestructible, and Professor 
Cobban’s brief tributes to Pasteur, Proust, the Impressionists and other 
luminaries are a tonic for the reader. 

The final chapter on the Second World War is the saddest of all. France 
crumpled up under the Nazi attack, and there was no Clemenceau to take 
the lead. Pétain had done good work at Verdun in the first war, but the 
author thinks as meanly of the Vichy régime as Churchill himself. “‘It 
was born by intrigue out of defeat,’’ he declares, and he quotes the verdict 
of the American Ambassador Leahy on Pétain as a feeble, frightened old 
man, surrounded by self-seeking conspirators. Once more the couatry 
was rescued from the abyss by other arms and brains. “I desire a German 
victory,” cried Laval in the darkest hour when few Frenchmen believed 
that England could escape the fate which had befallen themselves. 
De Gaulle nobly did his best to keep the flame of patriotism alive. Professor 
Cobban should add a chapter on the President’s work of reconstruction in 
the next edition of this invaluable book. 





ADORATION 
We are all, tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, 
Voyagers on a majestic sea, 
Where the created, through creation, crave the Creator, 
Where certainty meets uncertainty. 
JONATHAN SOLOMON 
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SALAZAR AND HIS EMPIRE 
JOAO CABRAL 


OR some time Salazar has been mobilizing the military and financial 
resources of Portugal and her colonies for a colonial war, and using 
ruthless repression against the rapidly developing nationalist move- 

ments in the colonies. His speech of November 30, 1960, was a virtual 
declaration of war against them. He said that in no circumstances 
Portugal would abandon Africa; she would stay there “with the plough 
in one hand and the sword in the other . . . and, if necessary, give the 
blood from her veins.” 

A week later, nationalist leaders from Angola, Portuguese Guinea and 
Goa, meeting in London, announced that they could no longer tolerate 
a systematic killing of their people and would resort to “direct action” — 
the only alternative left to them by Portugal’s obstinate refusal to acknow- 
ledge the right of self-determination for the peoples of the Portuguese 
colonies and her provocation by constant brutalities and savagery against 
them. They said that all nationalist organizations from all the Portuguese 
colonies would be forming an united front to co-ordinate their plans for 
the struggle. 

Last February, Africans attacked a political prison, a police post and 
the broadcasting station of Luanda. The army and the settlers reacted 
by raiding the muceques, native quarters around Luanda, and killing over 
100 Africans. About 200 people were arrested, including several 
Europeans. Further disturbances in Lobito and Malange have led to an 
“unknown number of dead’, according to the official communiqué of 
the Portuguese Government. 

On March 15 Angolan patriots armed with cutlasses attacked various 
police posts and army barracks in the district of Uige, northern Angola. 
They seized arms and killed several policemen and soldiers. A similar 
action was carried out in the Ambriz region in central Angola. Thus the 
War of Independence had started in Angola. 

The “cleansing operation” against the “bandits” has now been under- 
taken by the Portuguese army in central and northern Angola. Banza 
Mputu and several other villages near the town of S. Salvador have been 
burnt to the ground. Settlers and militia have been “hunting” the Africans 
—“hunting” is the precise translation of the Portuguese word caca used 
by them. Portuguese newspapers boast that the “invaders” of Quibaxe, 
central Angola, have been “annihilated”. In fact some thousands of 
African men, women and children have ‘been bombed by Portuguese 
Dakotas. 

Does Salazar have any chance of winning this war? Or is it a mere 
lunacy? 

Portuguese people are not prepared to fight a war on behalf of Salazar’s 
Government. They themselves feel oppressed by the clique of “fifty 
families” that rules Portugal. They realize that, despite their empire, 
they are the poorest people in Europe. Their wages dropped by a third 
between 1939 and 1958, while the profits and company directors’ salaries 
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rose steeply. For the moment they join the armed forces that are sent to 
colonies in order to solve their unemployment problem or to find an easier 
way of life than that of working in the fields from sunrise to sunset. 
But when enlisting in the army involves a danger to their lives, they will 
see no reason to fight a colonial war. 

Discontent in the Portuguese army is well-known. In the revolt of 
March, 1959, three regiments and 78 officers were involved, besides some 
Catholic leaders and a priest. When Captain Galvao seized the Santa 
Maria, Salazar did not dare to send his warships alone; Spanish naval 
units had to accompany them. The Commander of the Portuguese 
frigate Pero Escobar, then sent to chase the Santa Maria, has now been 
dismissed, with some other naval officers. 

Without enough support at home, Salazar is looking abroad for allies. 
Franco is his reliable and life-long friend, though he may be now in a 
slight dilemma: support for Salazar’s colonial policy conflicts with 
his friendly policy towards Afro-Asian, notably Arab, countries, but he 
must unite himself with Salazar to keep Iberia under Fascist rule. 

But Salazar has much more staunch and dedicated allies. Dr. Verwoerd 
has a real stake in the continuation of the Portuguese rule in Angola and 
Mozambique, to keep African nationalism far away from the borders of 
South Africa. So, too, has Sir Roy Welensky in seeking to preserve white 
domination of the Federation, or, at least, of Southern Rhodesia. Besides, 
they could no longer exploit the large reservoir of forced labour in 
Mozambique, which supplies their mines with half a million workers. 
No wonder that they have been concerting their plans for some years 
now to meet the challenge of African nationalism! 

In 1953 the Governments of Portugal and South Africa raised their 
diplomatic missions to the status of embassies to strengthen ‘‘the intimate 
and friendly relations between the two countries for the defence of Western 
civilization and in the common task of civilizing the natives”. And 
Portugal appointed a general as her Ambassador in Pretoria. In March, 
1956, a Portuguese Military Mission visited South Africa and the South 
African Defence Minister stated that the discussion with the mission had 
been “‘crowned with complete success”. On September 9, 1956, the then 
President of the Republic of Portugal, General Craveiro Lopes, paid an 
official visit to South Africa and the Federation of the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland. On his return he stressed the fact that he had been sur- 
rounded with ‘“‘exceptional attentions” by the Governments of both these 
territories, and explained: 

“These are firm friendships which will become more and more solid 
as the present situation in the North of the African Continent demands. 
There recent events have caused grave preoccupation, and they call for 
careful preparation for the common defence of Africa South of the 
Sahara.” 

In August, 1957, the Governor-General of South Africa went to Portugal 
on an official visit. His Foreign Minister, who accompanied him, said 
that he was happy that “the Portuguese were co-operating in the fight 
against Communism, particularly among the coloured people.”” On March 
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24, 1960, a few days after the Sharpeville massacre, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Portuguese armed forces in Mozambique went to South Africa, 
presumably to find out whether the South African Government was in need 
of aid from the Portuguese to restore peace, then being threatened by 
further outbreaks of violence. Dr. Verwoerd has now built a military 
camp in Caprivi Zipfel, South-West Africa, on the borders of Angola, to 
train troops for “‘tropical conditions of war”’. 

Sir Roy Welensky’s efforts in this “white front” in Africa are hampered 
by United Kingdom control of his foreign relations. Yet in August, 1957, 
Lord Malvern, then the Prime Minister of the Federation, visited 
Mozambique, and in November, 1958, both Sir Roy Welensky and his 
Federal Secretary for External Affairs visited Lisbon. Ministers and high- 
ranking officers from these three countries have been meeting regularly in 
different capitals. Last September the Rhodesian Federal Defence 
Minister announced that he had sent a recruiting team to South Africa, 
there to recruit a number of young men for the new white units that were 
being formed by the Federal Army. 

But can these allies come to rescue the “‘overseas provinces” of Salazar 
that are scattered in Asia and Africa? Dr. Verwoerd must surely see 
that the Portuguese policy of holding on to Goa, Macau, Timor, Guinea 
and other “‘parts of Portugal” is not very helpful in building up a strong 
and compact bastion of herrenfolk. But Salazar is now a prisoner of 
his own mystique: ‘“The overseas provinces are flesh of the Nation’s flesh: 
they are the essence of Portugal.”” He can now hardly amputate Portugal’s 
“flesh’”’ without taking serious risks of a gangrene that may well bring the 
collapse of the entire Portuguese empire and of his régime. 

The very nature of the Portuguese empire outrules the possibility of 
Portugal holding on to it for long. The lack of education for the Africans, 
the total control of their movements under the system of “‘pass” laws, 
the exploitation of forced labour, the tyranny of the PIDE (Portuguese 
Gestapo), and many other Fascist institutions and devices have delayed 
a popular explosion. But the people are now in open rebellion. Portugal 
has published the first list of 150 dead. The list has not included thousands 
of Africans killed by bombing African villages. 

In March, the United States, by voting in favour of Liberia’s 
resolution in the Security Council to set up a sub-committee to investigate 
conditions in Angola, have demonstrated American awareness of the 
dangerous situation. Both Brazil, “the sister country’, and the United 
States, represented at the United Nations by that great Liberal, Ambassador 
Adlai Stevenson, have voted in favour of having the situation in Angola 
discussed in the General Assembly. Salazar has staged demonstrations in 
front of the United States Embassy in Lisbon and their consular offices 
in the Portuguese colonies. 

A hysterical campaign has been mounted to whip up patriotic feeling 
and racial hatred against the Africans. Surely this cannot bring victory 
in a war against the 13 million people of the Portuguese colonies, sup- 
ported, as they are, by the Afro-Asian countries. Salazar has lost his 
Western allies. His war has become the war of a lunatic. 
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MR. LLOYD’S FIRST BUDGET 
. . . AND THE LIBERAL ONE WE NEED 
DONALD NEWBY 


ROM the outset let it be stated clearly and unequivocally that 
Chancellor Selwyn Lloyd’s Budget is economically, psychologically 
and sociologically bad. 

It is bad economically not only for the measures it proposes but for those 
it fails to propose. The Chancellor ignores the fact that the expansion 
and increased exports the country so badly needs call for a policy which 
will encourage enterprise and can stimulate a higher rate of growth in the 
British economy. 

It is bad psychologically because justice is not seen to be done. It is 
wide open to the charge that it makes the rich richer and the poor poorer. 

It is bad sociologically because it does nothing to unite managements and 
workers, to stimulate them to strive towards a common goal, or to 
encourage self-welfare through personal savings and investment. 

Tory economists may see the use of the “‘regulator’’ weapons as a curb 
on inflation if the need arises and they may applaud their Chancellor’s 
determination not to promote expansion at the expense of exchange reserves 
and the stability of the currency. But even at best this is a Tory Budget 
in a Tory-dominated society, which means that the Chancellor has done that 
which he ought not to have and left undone that which he might have 
done. 

Probably the most unfair imposition of all is the increase in the Road 
Fund licence. 

The Chancellor estimates that this tax will yield him £25,000,000- 
£26,000,000 in a full year. According to one of his colleagues this is as 
painless a method as could be devised for extracting extra taxes on such a 
scale. Painless? 

The motorist takes a different view . . . one that is unlikely to fill him 
with that patience and loving-kindness he is quite rightly exhorted to show 
every time he takes the wheel. 

This year the revenue will reap about £600,000,000 from taxation in 
motor fuel, licence duty and purchase tax. 

Yet according to the estimates announced last summer, the estimate of 
expenditure on the roads for 1961-62 is a mere £76,000,000—this despite 
the fact that traffic delays alone have been estimated to cost the nation 
£500,000,000 a year and are calculated to rise to £2,000,000,000 by 1965, 
by which time there may be 14,000,000 vehicles on our roads. 

Tory leaders stand condemned out of their own mouths in their gross 
failure to provide highways to cope with increased traffic. 

A few days after the Budget, a Road Safety Meeting at Manchester was 
told that, by 1970, nearly a million people will have been killed on our roads 
and another three million will be slightly injured. Next day, Mr. Ernest 
Marples, Minister of Transport, pointed to a row of 20 children drawn 
up before him on the steps of St. Paul’s Cathedral and declared: “Here 
are 20 children. There will be 19 killed on the roads today.” What an 
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admission for a Minister of Transport! Our 1961 highways and the 
failure to keep pace by new development with the vast increase of traffic 
on them are a monument of shame and ineptitude to post-war Tory 
Governments. 

Even in small ways, the extra scale of tax imposed shows little imagina- 
tion and hits the wrong people. 

The standard rate of £12 10s. Od. for a private car goes up to £15. But if 
you were in trouble with your bank manager after Christmas and could 
afford to license your car for four months only, the Chancellor now catches 
you for £16 10s. Od. instead of £13 16s. Od.—25 per cent more than the 
man who nipped in smartly with £12 10s. Od. when the going was good. 

Now examine the rates for motor cycles. 

The young men who treat our highways as dirt tracks on their powerful 
machines cause more trouble to surgeons and the nursing sisters in our 
operating theatres and surgical wards than almost any other section of 
the community in the land. Yet the Chancellor is extracting only another 
£1 5s. Od. for motor cycles over 250 cc, including those ridden by speed- 
mad young lunatics. 

The farmer with a one-ton lorry cum trailer has to pay an extra 
£4 15s. Od. a year . . . another item which puts up his costs when he 
estimates what the taxpayer should provide him in the next price review! 

Small and medium-sized firms seeking progress through harnessing 
modern methods of mass communication will be hit by the tax on TV 
advertising. 

Experts aver that this will push them off the screens—but Messrs. Sidney 
Bernstein, Norman Collins and Prince Littler will lose no sleep. There is 
nothing in the Budget to stop contractors putting up their prices. 

This tax would have had more effect if it were adopted in conjunction 
with the Liberal proposals to the Pilkington Committee that TV advertising 
revenue should go to the ITA, who would pay contractors for their 
programmes. 

What might have been more useful here would have been a tax on the 
amount of advertising—a form of “‘surtax”’, for example, on detergent com- 
panies and others from the mammoths of British industries who spend 
their lives pitting their wits against their colleagues in their subsidiaries 
instead of using their creative talents to the prosecution of the nation’s 
export trade. 

The Chancellor’s proposal to regulate the economy by increasing or 
decreasing purchase tax and revenue duties cannot be considered merely 
against the background of his power to slap 2s. 6d. on a bottle of whisky, 
3d. on a gallon of petrol and 34d. on a packet of cigarettes. 

What of the manufacturer and supplier? Uncertainty about purchase 
tax rates, the generation of capital gains and losses over tax-paid stocks 
and the unsettling effect on manufacturers’ production plans are important 
factors here. Further purchase tax charges of the character proposed are 
likely to accentuate a boom or depress a recession. People will buy while 
the going is good or hold off until conditions are more favourable, as the 
case may be. 
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Another abhorrent feature is that once again the weapon of the Treasury 
Order is to be used to enact legislation without resort to Parliament. 

Use of such powers is becoming all too frequent. For example, under 
the new Rating Bill to take effect in 1963 the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government has the power to reduce household rates by a percentage 
varying from place to place without any opportunity for amendment by 
Parliament. The Minister of Health has similar powers . . . Marketing 
boards can fire producers who have no right of appeal to the Courts or 
to Parliament. Democracy is poisoned at the roots. 

The relief of the surtax class is bad psychologically because it is not 
accompanied by any tax relief for the rest of the community. And what 
guarantee have we that the surtax payer will now work harder for the 
good of the nation? The probability is that he will be tempted to do less. 

Socialist commentators have not been slow to point out that it will need 
300 workers paying an extra 10d. a week insurance stamp for health 
charges to pay the average £600 a year each surtax payer is to reap. The 
comparison is inevitable. 

Surtax was clearly in need of reform, and Mr. Lloyd has done well not 
to tinker with the problem—claim those commentators with one eye on the 
Institute of Directors. But this claim hardly bears investigation. The 
new rates are riddled with anomalies. 

A man earning £2,500 a year has his tax cut by less than 6 per cent. 
If he is single this amounts to only £50 a year. On the other hand, the 
£10,000 a year man gets his tax reduced by nearly a quarter, while the 
£2,000 a year worker gets nothing. But if the latter has another £2,000 
a year coming in from unearned income, he benefits by £78, which goes 
a long way to paying at least one term’s school fees. The last time changes 
were made in surtax was in 1957. Production, exports and investment all 
fell more steeply in the following year than in any other since the war. 

This is not to suggest that surtax and income tax generally should not 
have been reduced. But the system devised benefits the wrong people. 
The incentive was needed primarily for the £1,500 to £4,000 a year class, 
for young scientists, technologists, surgeons, for those climbing the ladder, 
and professional men who have much to give society and deserve greater 
rewards than they are enjoying after years of inflation. 

The Chancellor said he found it too difficult to merge income tax and 
surtax. But why could he not have done so on a sliding scale similar 
to the system operating in Canada* which shows quite clearly the tax 
payable on any given taxable income? 

An attemped balance to the surtax relief was an increase in profits 
tax from 12} per cent to 15 per cent—a five per cent rise in two years. 

The effect of this is that profits must rise if dividends are to be main- 
tained. Yet official estimates show that gross profits by trading companies 
fell in the fourth quarter of last year by not less than 12 per cent on those 
reached in the first. 

* Under the Canadian system, the 2,000 dollar earner pays 310 dollars tax and 

20 per cent on the next 1,000 dollars. At the 8,000-dollar-a-year level, 1,660 


dollars go in tax. The 25,000-dollar-a-year earner pays 8,660 dollars tax and 
50 per cent of the next 15,000 dollars and so on. 
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With bank credit no longer easy to obtain, more firms will have to 
squeeze their profit margin and dividends or put up prices. If dividends 
are lowered, there will be less incentive to invest. If they are retained, it 
seems clear that the effect of the new tax and inevitable wage rises will 
mean that less capital will be available for expansion—precisely the 
opposite effect to what is required if our exports are to increase, particularly 
those of smaller firms striving to find new markets. 

We can also expect another howl for Protection for the British horti- 
culturist. Mr. Lloyd piously affirmed that more Free Trade is on the 
way. But the 2d. on fuel oil, which it is estimated will increase costs 
12 to 20 per cent to the horticulturist using glass houses, will almost 
certainly bring demands for increased tariffs or even quotas—on imported 
tomatoes and other fruit and vegetables. This tax cannot fail to put up 
prices. Already steel and cement are to cost more. 

It is, of course, easy to criticize and to argue that riding a horse is not 
sO easy as it appears when one is out of the saddle. 

This may be true. But a Liberal Budget at the present moment could 
have done more than that framed by Mr. Lloyd to move the wheels of 
industry, to boost exports, to trim the power of the big money-grabbers 
and to give the average taxpayer better value for his taxes. 

A start could have been made by a ruthless war on Government expendi- 
ture. About £200,000,000 could be saved straight away by stopping the 
manufacture of a British deterrent—both the bombs and the planes or 
rockets to deliver them. 

The nationalized industries could have been asked to find more finance 
from their own resources and put in the position of raising fixed interest 
capital on the market under Government guarantee. 

Several more millions which slip through the taxpayer’s net at present 
could have been saved by the National Committee which a Liberal 
Government would set up to scrutinize national expenditure. 

Some form of capital gains tax could have been introduced, too. This 
would work if short term gains in securities and land were treated as 
income and losses were not allowed unless the individual claimed the right 
to be treated as a dealer for income assessment on such gains. 

It is argued by opponents of a capital gains tax that it would be too 
difficult to administer. Problems might arise—but tax evasion is an 
accepted practice in our present decadent society and any step which can 
catch the big fish, feeding on take-over bids, is worth a trial even if the 
small ones get away. 

It is in such an orbit of reduction of national expenditure and acquisition 
of revenue that a Liberal Chancellor could operate in framing a Budget 
consistent with expanding the economy, increasing exports and stabilizing 
prices. 

He would have some freedom of manceuvre by saving hundreds of 
millions which can be passed on to the taxpayer to achieve these aims. 

At this point it is pertinent to note what Mr. Grimond has said in his 
latest pamphlet Growth Not Grandeur*: 

* Liberal Publication Department, 58 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, 1s. 6d. 
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‘Freer imports, reduced tariffs and lower and better deployed subsidies 
will set the framework for true growth in the economy without weakening 
sterling,’ he writes. ‘Stronger action against unjustifiable monopolies 
and restrictive practices is also needed.” 

This should allay the fears of those who claim that the Liberal Party 
is becoming Protectionist in outlook! Nothing is farther from the truth. 

The steps outlined could be taken immediately—in conjunction with 
British participation in the Common Market—to carry out those great 
Liberal objectives of freeing trade and promoting internationalism through 
wider partnerships while retaining and re-stimulating the economy through 
competition. 

Many present tariffs are outdated. They are a legacy from the past. 
Typical of the sort that could come off straight away and remove the need 
for such a high Government subsidy are those affecting agriculture. If 
tariffs on agricultural machinery and other requisites, fertilizers and feeding 
stuffs were removed*, the ensuing competition would cut farmers’ costs 
and trim the claws of voracious merchants and middlemen who prey on 
them. For, if the farmer paid less for his goods, his demands on the 
exchequer would be less. 

There is also a strong case for removing duties on building materials 
once again to help smash the rings which force up building costsT. 

Indeed, a Liberal Chancellor would use every device in his power not 
only to keep building costs as low as possible but to make it possible for 
more people to own their own houses. 

The Schedule A tax would be removed immediately—not just confined 
to clergymen—as would stamp duty—steps which help the home buyer. 
As it is, mortgage rates are likely to increase. 

The specially calculated rate of income tax paid by building societies 
may well rise through increased salaries and wages but no change in personal 
allowances. 

A Liberal Chancellor would have devised reliefs for building societies— 
and through them for the home buyer. It is ludicrous that 1.64 per cent 
of the 6 per cent that borrowers pay to the societies should go to the 
Chancellor. 

Steps taken to increase home ownership would limit personal consump- 
tion of those types of luxuries which do little to boost our export trade. 

The savings already effected by a Liberal Chancellor would also permit 
an expansion in the roads programme with the railways. Room might 
be found in the framework of such a programme to offer cheaper freight 
* Farm Machinery and Fertilizers. Barbed wire: 334 per cent. Wire netting: 30 per 

cent. Forks, shovels, spades, scythes, sickles: 15 per cent. Ploughs, planters, 

seeders, reapers and binders, threshers, tractors, mowers, milking-machines, 


separators, churns: 15 per cent. Fertilizers: with certain exceptions, usually £4 
per ton. 


+ 


Building Materials. Sheet glass: 15 per cent. Roofing, slates and tiles: 15 per 
cent. Drainpipes: 20 per cent. Baths: 25 per cent. Doors: 15 per cent. Hardwood 
flooring: 174 per cent. Woodwork: 20 per cent. Nails: 20 per cent. Locks: 
20 per cent. Metal door and window frames: 15 per cent. Grates, ranges and 
stoves: 15 per cent. Steel beams, girders, joists, pillars: 334 per cent. 
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rates by rail for under-developed areas to stimulate the spread of industry 
to the countryside. 

A Liberal Chancellor might also be expected to merge surtax and income 
tax, as already mentioned, by adopting the Canadian system and by intro- 
ducing a corporate tax* to replace company tax and profits tax. 

There would also be tax remissions for companies setting aside shares 
for their workers and increased tax reliefs for new savings. To expand 
output and encourage modernisation in industry, there would be provision 
in the capital allowance structure to enable firms to write off their machinery 
and plant more speedily and replace it on up-to-date lines. 

Nor does this exhaust the list of changes that would flow from the 
adoption of Liberal proposals. 

Liberals suggest, for example, that the flat rate National Health insurance 
contributions should go and that this be collected through income tax—a 
proportion of which would be known as a Social Security Tax. Employers 
would pay as a percentage on their wage bills. 

Estate duty taxation would be replaced by taxes imposed on beneficiaries 
of wills. 

Such a distribution of taxation might necessitate a phased Budget spread, 
say, over three or five years in line with a National Plan for development 
over a similar period. 

But it would regenerate the economy and make more sense to the tax- 
payer than present arrangements. 

Nor is there any doubt that a Liberal Chancellor would lift his eyes 
from the balance sheet and approach Budget-making from the human angle 
. . . taking account of the interests of minorities, considering the Nation’s 
problems against the background of existing social conditions—the problems 
of the aged, education, the growth of crime and disturbing trends such as 
the increasing commercialization and cheapening of values. 

No Liberal planner of the future can afford to overlook the fact that 
the good life can be created through adroit resort to the taxpayer’s pocket. 

In our present Alice-in-Wonderland society the Tories are too stupid to 
do it and the Socialists too class-conscious. 


* In Canada, this rate is 21 per cent of the first 35,000 dollars and 50 per cent 
of the remainder. 


Donald Newby, who was born in 1916, is a member of the editorial staff of a 
London daily. For several years one of the Liberal Party’s foremost publicists and 
propagandists, he was recently adopted as prospective parliamentary candidate for 
the Eye Division of Suffolk. He is Founder and Organising Secretary of the Liberal 
Writers’ Association, 1 Whitehall Place, London, S.W.1. 

_ * * 

Budget articles by Paul Derrick (“A More Flexible Tax Structure?”) and Nicholas 
Lane (“Taxation and Equality”) were published in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW of 
February and May, 1961. These numbers, price 4s., postage 5d. each, may be 
obtained from 42 Broadway, Westminster, London, S.W.1, England (Tel.: WHI 9101). 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 
LANCELOT FORSTER 
Professor (Emeritus), University of Hong Kong 


HE question at the outset one naturally asks is why the University 
of Hong Kong, which celebrates its jubilee this year, was founded, 
and the answer would be somewhat difficult to formulate, for the 

motives and aims that lie behind most new movements and new institutions 
are complex and not simple, and some again are immediate while others 
are remote. Hong Kong, like all crown colonies, which are governed in 
the old imperial tradition, desired to possess something which would add 
to its dignity though not too much to its expenditure. It was a former 
Prince of Wales who said, after he had spent some days with a governor 
in a Crown Colony: ‘Now I know what it feels like to stay with Royalty.” 
The colony already possessed a College of Medicine, but a university is 
something which forms part of a small select international group and 
takes the name and reputation, it is hoped, of its birthplace far beyond 
the confines of the city itself. 

There were higher motives than these, however, for there were the 
idealists such as Lord Lugard and later Sir Cecil Clementi and Sir 
Alexander Grantham, who saw the great potentialities of Hong Kong as 
an education centre for South China, from which Western learning could 
be diffused to the limits of Kwangsi and Kwantung and as far south as 
Malaya. They saw a wonderful opportunity for the fusion of two cultures 
or for the revitalising of Chinese education by the impact of Western 
studies. It was a privilege to be in a position to direct the thought of 
China into the new channels, and these men saw and seized the opportunity 
for exercising that privilege. 

Their idea was to establish a University, on the edge of China where 
law and order were guaranteed and to which Chinese students could go 
in order to receive a knowledge of the Western system from British 
teachers, who would impart not only the new scientific knowledge but also 
the British attitude towards life in general. It was for this reason that a 
residential system was made an essential part of the scheme, and that 
students were encouraged to form their own union, special societies, and 
athletic clubs under the guidance of staff members. It was intended that 
a British University should be brought to the doors of China, to which 
Chinese students could go without sacrificing their national loyalties and 
characteristics. 

The Revolution broke out in 1911 and at that point China definitely 
and finally abandoned the old cultural tradition as a dominant force in 
her social and political life. She was from that moment involved in the 
European system and could not afford to neglect its teachings, but on the 
contrary she was compelled to advance as rapidly as possible along the 
new road. 

The suggestion of a Western University for the benefit of Chinese 
students met with a ready response in Canton and in China generally, for 
nothing was more urgently needed. 

The resources with which the University started were very meagre, 
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amounting to a total sum of £9,000 per annum with which to finance three 
faculties. The founders were optimistic, and. believed that when the value 
of the University was realized it would not suffer for lack of funds, but 
that generous benefactors would always be found to finance it, and, failing 
that, the Government would be compelled to do so, for the failure of such 
an ambitious scheme, sponsored as it was by a governor himself, would 
be a grave reflection upon the Government’s reputation. In these prognos- 
tications the founders were justified, for funds did come in to the University 
chest from both sources until the expenditure rose to the high total of one 
million dollars per annum. What exactly was the nature of the Chinese 
demand which this institution was meant to satisfy? 

China did not want literary knowledge, philosophy or ethics. Her own 
system had emphasized these matters to the exclusion of all else, and 
therefore her ardent desire, in fact her sole request, was for science. 
Sun Yat Sen had graduated from the College of Medicine which was the 
nucleus of the new university in Hong Kong, and he, as the founder of 
the Chinese Republic, demanded for a section of the new citizens the sort 
of training he himself had taken. This involved but a slight extension of 
the existing facilities, for medicine was already there, and engineering was 
quickly provided. 

One or two English firms helped financially, because it was obvious that 
students, who had been trained to the use of certain machines and engines, 
would wish to continue with similar things when they left the University 
and went back into China, from which country good orders therefore would 
then be sent to Britain. The Arts Faculty was not part of the University 
scheme at first. It was added some months later, so for a time the University 
of Hong Kong was unique in the Empire, and yet this position faithfully 
reflected the nature of the new demand. 

As one goes through Duke Humphrey’s gateway to the Bodleian in 
Oxford, one is confronted with three doors, the centre one of which is 
Divinity, that on the right being Law, and the other on the left being 
Medicine. Thus were symbolised the aim and ideal of a University Educa- 
tion in medieval times. In China, if a similar building had existed previous 
to the Revolution of 1911, there would have been one door and the 
superscription would have been “Humanism”, above which would have 
been the figure of Confucius. 

From the West, China required scientific method and applied science, 
and the new University supplied that need. 

Another factor, however, contributed towards this truncated form of 
English university education and that was the absence of a tradition of 
scholarship in the South of China. Owing to the difficulty of language the 
Cantonese were cut off from the main sources of Chinese culture which 
found expression further north in Nanking and Shantung or else clustered 
round the Court in Pekin, where imperial patrons provided encouragement 
in the form of high office as a reward for classical knowledge. Canton, 
being remote from the capital, had neither access to the old records nor 
did she possess any big libraries. It is probable that this handicap was 
further accentuated by the ravages of white ants and other destructive forces 
which make the preservation of ancient documents and books almost 
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impossible in Kwantung. The Cantonese then is not a scholar but rather 
a merchant, and it is largely due to his commercial acumen that Hong 
Kong and Malaya have developed as rapidly as they have, and so created 
that wealth which makes it possible for a university to arise. 

As the scope of the University was restricted in this manner, it naturally 
followed that the finer side of the Western system was ignored, and the 
cultural side of Chinese education was neglected. Medicine and Engineering 
as courses of study are equally effective whether they are taught in Canton 
or in London, for the materials to illustrate the work are available in all 
parts. They are also acceptable for they are so clearly utilitarian in their 
aim, and spectacular in their results. They prolong life, ease the burden 
of labour, and raise the standards of material comfort so that no one needs 
to be convinced of their value, by argument. The effect is so quickly 
noted and approved. Again these subjects are desirable from the Chinese 
point of view for they make no demands upon sentiment. They do not 
seek to detach the student from his cultural loyalty, but can be incorporated 
into the national scheme, since Science has little or no national adhesions. 
It is cold, intellectual, utilitarian, and rouses passion only for the subject 
itself and not beyond that point. 

This has its advantages, for it means that such faculties can be encouraged 
by the authorities without fear of disturbance to the scheme of well ordered 
development. They are safe studies and wholly useful. Heat is only 
generated when the products of the system instead of going into China 
remain to compete with the European professional man in the same sphere. 
The emphasis on these subjects, however, tends to make a university 
mechanical and colourless, for a university cannot live on bread and 
butter studies alone. It demands things of the spirit and studies that 
touch and rouse the deeper emotions, which it refines and if necessary 
redirects. If an institution is to find its way into the heart of the community 
it must appeal to those sentiments which every thoughtful person enter- 
tains. The successful merchant may not have time or even capacity to 
appreciate the literature and art of his own nation, but he does like to 
think that these things are within the province of, and are being taken 
care of by, those properly qualified to attend to those matters, and is more 
willing to support schemes that safeguard his national tradition than those 
which he does not regard so affectionately. 

For a long time the school of Chinese Studies in the University has 
lagged behind, because of the bias in the colony towards the old type of 
Chinese study which young Chinese will not pursue in the old-fashioned 
way but will follow zealously if it is expounded by one who has studied 
the philosophical systems of both the East and the West. The University 
finally succeeded after much effort in recruiting a professor of this type. 
The School from then onward took a leading part in fashioning the Chinese 
scholarship of the Colony and it is probably along these lines that the 
balance will be found to the western scientific studies, for it is improbable 
that Chinese students will ever really get into the heart of English literature 
or European history seeing that they lack the necessary background for 
the purpose of illustration and understanding. Yet those who do study 
these subjects and make the European tour afterwards, where they can 
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correct their impressions, and see history in the monuments, records and 
institutions of Britain and the continent, and where they can survey the 
country and the social setting of the literary masterpieces, often do achieve 
a high degree of understanding and appreciation, even without sacrificing 
their allegiance to their own classics. It is highly desirable in any case 
that an attempt should be made to communicate something of the literary 
and philosophical ideals of Britain. 

It is sometimes asserted that the University has no raison d’étre, that 
engineering can be taught effectively in Canton and is being taught there, 
and that medical schools under the guiding skill of American and German 
doctors likewise flourish in Canton, where there are modern hospitals and 
much excellent material for teaching anatomy, zoology, physiology and 
clinical medicine, and yet students in increasing numbers do enrol in the 
University of Hong Kong, where the fees and general expenses are at 
least twice if not three times as high as in China proper. 

So long as Chinese students in pre-war days were found in America and 
Europe to the number of five thousand, it was reasonable to expect that 
Hong Kong would be able to attract and educate its four or five hundred, 
the maximum number it could teach at that period with its then resources. 
The student has the advantage of acquiring a knowledge of the western 
system at first hand, whereas if he goes to Japan or to his own universities 
he receives it for the most part at second hand, and therefore with less 
assurance. It is not only, however, as we have said before, the know- 
ledge the student acquires that is important, but the fact that he gains 
something more, in that the teaching is given in its western setting, for the 
colony is administered and organized on British lines. So that Sun Yat 
Sen’s statement which he made to us in the University in 1923 still holds 
true and exerts great influence. “It was my education in Hong Kong 
University (or as it was then The College of Medicine) that made me a 
revolutionary. I merely wanted what you already have.” 

It was here that at the hands of Sir Patrick Manson and Sir James 
Cantlie he acquired something more than a knowledge of medicine. Here 
he learned something about the administration of justice, public health 
as practised in the city, the security of property and of person, in short all 
those facts which are incidental to life in a well regulated city. China 
was at the beginning of a new tradition in education and it was necessary 
that some at least should possess a knowledge not only of the subjects but 
also of the manner of their application. It would have been impossible, 
otherwise, for new schools, colleges and universities to be established in 
China on a western basis. That the University of Hong Kong had and 
has the general support and sympathy of the Chinese community is quite 
clear, for there has been a consistent and steadily increasing flow of 
students through its portals, but that does not mean that such support 
could not be further strengthened or that adequate sacrifices are being 
made to maintain the necessary growth. Chinese benefactors, like bene- 
factors everywhere else, too often seem to think that a building which 
bears their name is all that is necessary, and that equipment, maintenance 
and staff will by some miraculous means be provided, whereas the truth 
is that the capital cost of a building is the smallest item in the provision 
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of university studies. 

How far does the European commercial community give its backing 
to a university in a Crown Colony such as Hong Kong? The answer 
would be, with one or two notable exceptions, not at all. Of course the 
proprieties are observed and no active opposition is encountered, for with 
most, idealism conquers commercialism and prevents the open expression 
of condemnation. It is not usual for a member of the Court, Council 
and Finance Committee to say, as one did say, “‘were it not for the fact 
that I am on your committees by ordnance I should certainly not serve 
on them, for I do not believe in the higher education of Chinese.” Then 
there is the view that the British are in the colony to trade with the Chinese 
and that the relationship should be of profit to both, and there the matter 
should end. There is no necessity for cultural relations, nor for any inter- 
ference, with a view to social uplift. 

If the Chinese wish to improve their educational standing that is a 
matter for them alone and not for the community as a whole nor for the 
Government. There are many who accept Laotze’s view that a full belly 
and an empty head is the ideal for the vast majority of Chinese. 

There was also the view that the University was an imperial asset in 
that its chief aim was to furnish Chinese with highly trained professional 
men, and because of that it ought not to have been the colony’s liability. 
The Government, however, at home, did secure a capital sum of a quarter 
of a million sterling from Boxer Funds for its maintenance, but even so it 
is felt that still more should have been done. Successive governors have 
strongly supported the claims of the University and enabled it to function 
when financial crises due to dollar fluctuations and commercial depression 
have threatened its existence. 

If the University of Hong Kong is judged by the tests we apply to a 
University, viz. its efficiency as a teaching body, its capacity for rendering 
service to the community, and finally its power to add to the sum total 
of knowledge, it will succeed in passing the first two tests, especially on 
its medical side, which has been so generously aided by the Rockefeller 
funds in improving its equipment and its staff, and has been stimulated by 
the British Medical Council to maintain English standards, even at the 
expense of efficiency and development on the Arts side. The Colony has 
been supplied with fully trained Chinese doctors, who have helped con- 
siderably to improve the Colony’s health. The Colony has been provided 
with fully trained teachers of a much higher grade than it possessed before, 
while offices and banks have been supplied with graduates who have had 
a higher training in mathematics, statistics, economics, jurisprudence and 
law. Those who have not found posts in the Colony have gone back to 
different parts of China and Malaya. On the side of research the 
University was necessarily weak, for it was primarily a teaching institution 
without either the staff, or the equipment, to set aside for post-graduate 
studies or for scientific investigations that did not immediately emerge from 
the normal work. Such studies now do appear in its publications—T he 
Caduceus, The Journal of Law and Commerce, the education and the 
engineering journals, while contributions are also made to the scientific 
and philosophical journals of England. 
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FORUM FEATURE— 
EDUCATION FINANCE—TIME FOR REFORM 
LYNDON H. JONES 
RITAIN’S teachers are up in arms. And well they might be. Asa 
body they are grossly underpaid. A teacher at the age of 21, for 
instance, receives £270 per annum less than a policeman, and by 30 
the gap has widened to £400. Simultaneously, the standards of entrance to 
the teaching profession are being debased. There are now substantially 
more than 6,000 unqualified persons teaching in England and Wales. 
Attempts to dilute entrance requirements in Scottish schools are provoking 
the threat of strike action. 

Yet amongst the public at large, and in the press, there is tremendous 
sympathy for the teacher’s case, and there is a general recognition of the 
fact that Britain has little more to offer the world than its technical know- 
how. Hence it is imperative that the country’s labour force be educated 
to the limit of its capabilities. Otherwise the danger is not that the country 
will sink suddenly; rather what will happen is that it will slowly founder 
like a water-logged raft. 

Why is the country failing to invest in education? Why is it that, 
according to 1959 figures published by UNESCO, this country only spent 
$39 per head of population that year on education, whilst the comparative 
figures for Russia and America were $113 and $92 respectively? And 
why is it that, when expenditure on advertising is £600 million per annum, 
education gets only £800 million, even when such items as the cost of 
school meals are included? The answer, without doubt, lies in the failure 
of the mechanics of education finance. 

Two points stand out clearly. First, the system used for determining 
teachers’ salaries is quite unsatisfactory. The negotiations, invariably 
protracted, are conducted through a body, the Burnham Committee, of 
which most informed people have heard, yet about which little is known 
to them as to its composition and working. “Burnham” is not something 
new; on the contrary, it dates back to the early twenties, although the 
present statutory body draws its legal form from Section 89 of the Education 
Act, 1944. The Act lays upon the Minister of Education the duty of setting 
up a Committee, or Committees, to advise him on the remuneration of 
members of the teaching profession. Further, it is specified that this body, 
or bodies, shall consist of representatives of organizations of teachers and 
their employers. This it does, for the Committee has two Panels—that of 
the Authorities, and that of the Teachers. 

Thus constituted, the Burnham Committee suffers from several weak- 
nesses. Of these, the fundamental criticism which may be raised stems 
from the fact that teachers are prevented from obtaining impartial judge- 
ment on the merits of a salary claim because they are denied access to 
outside conciliation and arbitration. Hence, when the Local Education 
Committee’s Panel make the teachers an offer, it must either be accepted, 
or the teachers must contemplate “industrial action”, for which they are 
ill-suited by both temperament and organization. What is required, there- 
fore, is to substitute for the present set-up either a system of negotiation 
which is voluntary, and would facilitate an appeal before the Industrial 
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Court in the event of the negotiating body failing to reach agreement, or, 
alternatively, the reconstitution of the Burnham Committee on the lines 
of a Wages Council, to which bodies Independents are appointed alongside 
representatives of employers and employees. 

Concurrent with this change in the procedure of salary negotiation, a 
further reform should be introduced. As the law stands at the moment, a 
salary award for teachers may not be back-dated, irrespective of how long 
the negotiations may have been protracted by the obdurate Local Education 
Committees, and despite the fact that legislation has been passed recently 
making such back-dating possible in the case of the Police, the Firemen 
and Probation Officers. In the name of justice, yet another reform should 
be also forthcoming. The composition of the Burnham Committee should 
include representation of the National Association of Schoolmasters—the 
second largest union amongst teachers. 

Yet merely to reform the Burnham Committee, important though this 
is, will not be enough. Simultaneously, a second major change in education 
finance must be forthcoming. Education should cease to be a charge on 
the rates. The case for this was argued at length by the present writer 
in THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW of August, 1960. In the interim, support 
for the arguments advanced therein has gained momentum. Witness 
what Sir Ronald Gould, General Secretary of the National Union 
of Teachers, had to say in a private address to the Union’s Annual 
Conference at Brighton this Easter. ‘“‘Rates,” he stated, ‘“‘are grossly 
inequitable. They penalise those who improve their properties, and, being 
relatively inexpansive, are ill-suited to a rapidly expanding service like 
education.”” When questioned further regarding this matter, Sir Ronald 
added that he would not like education to be a centralized service as “‘that 
might mean dull uniformity”. Certainly it would. 

The answer appears to lie in the vesting of control for education in the 
hands of Regional Councils not elected by popular ballot, but whereon 
there would be educationists, representatives of the local authorities and 
industries within the area, and, last but certainly not least, spokesmen 
for the parents in the region. Each Regional Council would draw its 
funds either from the State or by means of a special tax levied solely to 
finance education. Be it noted, however, that if this latter method were 
employed, adequate safeguards would have to be written in to prevent the 
fund from being raided by an unscrupulous Chancellor. The merits of such 
a scheme are patently clear, particularly if the Council were informed what 
funds they would have at their disposal for the ensuing lustrum, as is the 
case with the University Grants Committee. 

In the absence of such reforms, future expansion in education would be 
possible only at the price of imposing an intolerable burden on private 
householders because of their increased rate burden. Already the outlay 
on education accounts for some 40 to 50 per cent of the expenditure of 
the local authorities. It must also be remembered that, under the new 
valuation and rating system which becomes operative in 1963, the percen- 
tage contribution from private dwellings towards the total income of the 
local authorities is going to rise sharply. Confronted with such a set-up, 
the prospects of funds required to provide a better system of education 
being forthcoming are remote indeed. 
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HOW TO WRITE A BEST-SELLER 
DENYS VAL BAKER 


T IS quite easy to be a best-seller, especially if you are a retired general, an 
i ex-musical comedy star, an Eastern diplomat, a champion jockey (or boxer 
or footballer or cricketer or darts player), a builder of bridges, a blower-upper 
of dams, a secret assassin, an inventor of a new method of playing bridge, Rita 
Hayworth, a Prime Minister’s secretary, a governess to Royalty, a Channel 
swimmer, the policeman who rode a white horse and quelled riots in Trafalgar 
Square, Floyd Patterson, his wife, any other friend of his, a waiter at the 
Savoy Hotel, a hostess on an air line, a refugee from behind the Iron Curtain, 
the Marx Brothers, a trainer of elephants or the President of the United States of 
America. 

It is much more difficult if you are an author. Very few authors become best- 
sellers. They seem to lack that little something which belongs to all the best-sellers. 
This is most exasperating, as I have yet to meet an author who did not most fer- 
vently wish to be a best-seller. Sometimes they will try and pretend otherwise, 
sneering about pandering to the masses and so on; but just offer to double their 
present print order and watch how they jump for the bait. 

I have been making an exhaustive study of this problem of why authors seldom, 
if ever, become best-sellers, and the answer is a very simple one. Their writing gets 
in the way. Try as they will they cannot forget that they are writers. This is 
fatal, of course, for it means that they are concentrating on how to write, whereas 
all the concentration should be on how to write a best-seller. 

When taxed on this point authors will raise their hands imploringly and exclaim: 
“But I want to be a best-seller, I'd do anything to be a best-seller.” Therein lies 
their weakness. It is only too apparent that they are not willing to do anything. 
And that is the only way towards true best-sellership. 

In case you may be feeling a little disheartened by now, let me hasten to assure 
you that it is the willingness that counts—putting into practice is not always 
necessary. Sometimes, too, these things can go sadly astray. I always think of 
my friend Lavender Rose, a beautiful girl with the shape of a Venus who had set 
her heart on being a Best-Seller. She had the right ideas, and decided to utilise 
her physical attributes upon editors, publishers, book-sellers, reviewers, indeed all 
obstacles to her success. Nobody minded this at all, and Lavender was well 
on the way to fame when the silly girl went and fell head-over-heels in love with a 
newsagent in Streatham called Jones. As he was a most jealous individual and 
kept her serving in the shop all day, there was nothing Lavender could do but get 
married, live in Streatham and breed a lot of little Jones’s. 

If you are setting out to be a best-seller, guard sternly against diversions like that. 
Single-mindedness of purpose is the great characteristic of best-sellers. Take the 
well-known case of Hale Barnedgey, author of that fabulous best-seller, How to 
Make Friends and Lose Them Again. Since his childhood days, Barnedgey had 
noticed how easy it was to make friends—and how hard it was later on to get rid 
of them. In his early twenties the idea occurred to him that other people might 
suffer from the same trouble, too. Investigation showed that they did. Being 
of an analytical turn of mind, Barnedgey worked out that there must be x-thousand 
million people in the world, all of them potentially anxious to know how to get 
rid of friends they had made. What better market for a best-seller ? In three 
weeks Barnedgey had written his masterpiece. In six weeks a smart publisher 
had it on the bookstalls, and since then it has sold in millions all over the world. 
Barnedgey was a made man, and only very slowly did his readers come to discover 
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that having got rid of all their friends they felt rather lonely. They need not fear, 
however; Barnedgey, it is reported, is now hard at work on a new book: How to 
Be Lonely and Like It. 

While Barnedgey is an exception to the rule, it can confidently be stated that the 
safest form of best-seller is the novel. It takes a certain originality to compile 
a non-fiction book—besides, facts have to be included and, as every journalist 
knows, facts are sacred. In the novel, nothing need be sacred. So long as there 
is a beginning, a middle and an end, everything under the sun can be jammed 
into a best-selling novel—and is. 

Best-selling novels do, of course, have their own rules. They must be very long. 
They must be historical. They must be filmable. They must be rude, but not 
too rude. They may be funny, but not witty. They must be set partly in bed- 
rooms and partly in the open air. They must contain at least 100 characters, 
preferably mostly illiterate peasants. The literate males must have names like 
Richard and Howard and Lancelot and Geraint, and be able to ride horses and lead 
small rabbles to victory against overwhelming odds. The literate females need 
not talk much, but their eyes must be like pools of jet-black mystery, their cheeks 
must carry the colour of rose petals, and their figures, though normally covered 
in voluminous clothing of the period must at regular intervals be partially or wholly 
uncovered and described in great detail. (The males do not have to be present, 
but it makes the story more exciting if they are). Apart from these points, the best- 
selling novel must be richly endowed with love, passion, hate, fear, happiness, 
unhappiness, tragedy, melodrama, hysteria, action, complexes, deaths (several), 
births (one will do), crimes, sadism, masochism, suggested incest, infanticide, 
maternalism, paternalism and of course symbolism. Battles, jousts, sieges, 
escapes, and frequent elemental disasters such as storms, floods and hurricanes, 
all help along the narrative. 

Here it is only fair to explain that almost all best-sellers are written by several 
people. There are many good reasons for this, none of which I can remember at 
the moment. I have not taken part in the writing of a best-seller, but it seems to 
me that the most enjoyable method would be the group or team system. I envisage 
several writers lounging about a room, cups of black coffee at their side, flasks 
of whiskey in their hip pockets, cigars dangling from their fingers. There are 
Bert and Sid and a girl called Mildred, and two Welshmen called Idris and Ifan. 
The Welshmen are here because it’s a novel about Wales, and Mildred is here 
because she’s the fashion editor of a woman’s magazine. Bert is the ideas man, 
and Sid is in the film business. There’s also an impassive female called Miss 
Hemingway who will take everything down in shorthand—just as she did for the 
group’s last best-seller, Will Ye Na Come Home Again? produced under exactly 
the same conditions except that there were two Scotsmen instead of two Welshmen. 

For a time the room is silent, then Bert speaks. 

“T’ll have some more coffee.” 

“Me too,” says Sid. 

“You drink too much coffee,”’ says Mildred, who has some sort of vague relation- 
ship with Sid. At this, Sid glares. 

“So I drink too much coffee, eh? So it keeps me awake at nights, eh? So you 
should worry, eh?’ 

At this Mildred blushes somewhat, a fact which might surprise you if you had 
read some of her passages in the WYNCHA opus. 

“Oh, go on with you, Sid. You will have your little joke.” 

At the sound of the word “‘joke’’, little Idris Evans looks up hopefully, having 
felt rather out of things so far. 

“If it’s a joke you’re wanting, what about the one about the girl from Caer- 
rg 
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Idris is frowned into silence. There is an air of great concentration on Bert’s 
face. He waves his cigar importantly. 

“Listen, here’s an idea. There’s a lot of Welsh knights, see? They’re outlaws, 
living in the hills.” 

“Mountains,” interposes Idris (or Ifan). 

“All-right, mountains. Now these knights . 

“Gosh,” exclaims Sid, ““You’ve got something there. I can just see it on the 
screen. A great cavalcade of knights assembling on the top of the Black Moun- 
e.«s 

“No, no,” says Idris (or Ifan) agitatedly. ‘“‘Not the Black Mountains. Snowdon, 
if you please.” 

Sid nods to concede the change of venue, and sweeps on with his cinematic 
version. 

“Can’t you see the magnificent spectacle, the hordes of men and horses suddenly 
sweeping down the mountainside and across the wild country, burning and killing 
as they go, spears glinting . . .” 

“‘Lances, man, lances if you please. Welsh knights always had their own lances, 
with the family emblem worked into the handles. You see, in 1455... .” 

Here Bert takes up the tale again. 

“Then there’s one knight who falls in love with an English girl—a princess, say. 
She’s the daughter of the English king; that’s a fine situation, don’t you think ?’’ 

Mildred thinks it is in fact a fine situation, because the princess, being a princess, 
can wear a dazzling array of luxurious clothes and, as no doubt her companions 
know, she specialises in dazzling descriptions of dazzling clothes. 

Bert proceeds to outline a complicated plot involving the kidnapping of the 
princess by the Welsh knight, two or three duels, a siege of a Welsh castle, a rout 
of an English army, the subsequent return of the English, with repleted forces, and 
a juicy series of executions and burnings at the stake. Idris and Ifan are very 
concerned that no impression should be given that the English ever really defeated 
the Welsh. It is finally suggested that the best end for the book is for the Welsh 
and English to become friends. Idris and Ifan do not like this very much, but 
it is pointed out politely to them that they are there to advise only, and their advice 
having been given and ignored they had better shut up, if they want their per- 
centage. 

Bert then proceeds to dictate a quickfire synopsis of the new masterpiece, which 
Miss Hemingway reads back very slowly. It then dawns upon the group that the 
plot is exactly the same as that of Will Ye Na Come Home Again? Upon reflection 
they decide that this is at least playing safe, and that with new settings, new names 
and a new title—Land of My Fathers—they are all set for another great best-seller 
Which undoubtedly they are. 

There are other ways of writing best-sellers, of course. But in the long run, 
the work boils down to “repeat the mixture as before.”” This can be exceedingly 
tedious, and that is why I strongly recommend you to work on the group system. 
This means not only that you share the tedium, but also you can work in several 
games of poker or bridge or canasta. You can also snatch a good deal of free 
time in which to write letters or telephone your friends. You might even doodle 
out a few ideas for that book you have always been going to write. 


” 





MAN WITHOUT GOD 
A cripple chained to the twisting subtleties of Intellect; 
Blind man, buckled to the chances of cause and effect, 
Self-murderer, stupefied by the theories of his twittering sect, 
Self-denier, devotee of the dead image, Intellect, 
Believing in self-explanation without realizing Self; 
Bereft of life, though living, mere shadow of Self. JoxarpaN SOLOMON 
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A monthly review of some of the notable cinema and television presentations 


THE MONTH IN VISION 
DOMINIC LE FOE 


It is strange how one can mislead onself. (On reflection it is not strange at all, 
after all one knows oneself best—or should). Strange or not there is a disturbing 
facility inbuilt that enables demonstrably silly remarks to be uttered in tones of 
complete conviction by those who should know better. For example, indulging a 
somewhat narcissistic streak, I was rereading a recent piece written for this journal, 
only to realise that I had paid a handsome blanket tribute to the high level of TV 
drama. Now it is quite true that many of the TV plays we see are very well acted 
and very well staged, but, in paying the compliment, I overlooked the soggy mass 
of despicable and trivial slush nightly belched out on both channels under the 
collective and misleading noun “ series’. These series embrace all that is shoddy 
and mean; the pandering to the lowest common denominator, the continual 
affront to the intelligence of the viewer, the sly insertion of sex and sadism to keep 
the ratings high—thus are the viewers of this country assaulted by the transmitters 
of the programme companies. But the fact that I could overlook this squalid scene 
and still remark that “* drama is good ”’ is, in itself, revealing. I have spent consider- 
able time as a TV critic, and the only explanation I can offer for my extraordinary 
lapse is that, by and large, the series of which I complain in fact defy criticism. 
They are so vulnerable a target, so deserving of censure that there is small point in 
a critic settling down to review them in the accepted sense. So they become by- 
passed by the usual observers, and, in the default, may be seen the danger of 
perpetual mediocrity. It is said that, if you live near a slagheap or a gas works, 
you no longer see the ugliness of the obvious, because it is always with you. So it 
is with TV and its deplorable overall standards. The preceptive viewer or critic 
instinctively clings to the minority content which is good. This is discussed and 
considered on the basis of intrinsic merit, but, during this ritual acknowledgment 
of the “* good ” programmes, the oily flood of second-rate and pernicious rubbish 
sweeps along, taking with it the developing loyalty of the vast majority of the 
viewers. 

Having said that, and it cannot be said often enough when faced with this savage 
welter of crime and violence, it is necessary to comment on the few minor gems to 
be found in the sludge. 

The accolade must go to the ITV drama departments at present. Their eye may 
not be unerring nor their taste infallible, but they are collectively more adventurous, 
and the standards are good. The BBC tends to allow its arteries to harden again— 
this must be stopped. 

I was very taken with Peter Draper’s A Diabolical Liberty. The title was an 
injustice to the play—but the play, as we know, is the thing. In this instance a 
very amusing trifle that deserved better of my critical colleagues. It was, essentially, 
a play about people; an embryonic adult, just giving the final convulsive twist that 
will take him from the constricting chrysalis of adolescence. As played by Richard 
Briers he became a very funny character indeed. Typically, he was unheroic, a 
ready-made victim of all the taboos of modern society. As a play, the piece was 
rather like the bead curtains that used to screen conservatories—a collection of 
small brilliances on a rather frail thread. 

The author claimed that it was a “ comic strip’. He showed more perceptive 
insight then this self-applied label would suggest. His ear for dialogue is very 
lively, and his sense of the ridiculous is splendidly developed. Mr. Draper will one 
day write a play that will really cause people to sit up and take notice. In the 
meantime he gave me some very hearty laughs. 
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It was ABC’s Armchair Theatre which gave us Danger Men Working. This was 
cast in the realistic mould, and was set on a building site during the completion of 
a large building project. There is no doubt that the author, John D. Stewart, 
wrote this play for the 1961 Festival of Britain; not very festive, it shows that he 
knows the milieu he describes extremely well. The drama springs from the fact that 
the contract is running late; large sums of money can be lost; there is “‘ unrest ” 
amongst the men; the Managing Director turns up to keep things going. I need 
only report that his name is Major Trumbull for you to guess what sort of a man 
is he. Such a description would give scant praise to Richard Pearson, who made a 
fascinating detailed study of basically “‘stock’’ character. He projected the bluster, 
the bombast, the integral insecurity of the man and made him a man to despise, 
like and pity. A satisfyingly well-rounded performance with some well-observed 
effects. Oddly enough, Leo McKern, an actor I admire with willing ease, was 
surprisingly colourless as the fluent ganger who gave not a damn for anyone. The 
play as a play amounted to very little. As a dramatic exercise, it was staged and 
performed with expert skill and offered an intelligent and honest amusement. 
Granada gave us James Mitchell’s Soldier in the Snow, a dramatic fragment set in 
the time of the Napoleonic Wars. A ranker who made major is faced with the task 
of maintaining some sort of liaison with his Spanish “‘allies’’, and, at the same time, 
offer some sort of justice to the French officer, and his wife, captured on the eve of 
a significant battle and believed to possess information of crucial value. 

Major Hurst, as realised by Anthony Newlands, is a sort of ‘*‘ Hornblower ”— 
indeed I would like to see Newlands in Forester territory. Very well written and 
played he was too. I am not sure if some of the arguments in the plot would stand 
(or even, in the kindest sense merit) analysis, but I found Soldier in the Snow an 
arresting piece that was given an evocative and rewarding production by John 
Moxey. 

Associated Rediffusion presented The Collection—Harold Pinter’s latest dramatic 
enigma. In truth I would say that to my mind The Collection was less enigmatic 
than some of his earlier pieces, but it still retained that odd aura of the spiral world 
wherein people and events circulate endlessly, rising and falling with the gyrations 
of fate. The basic plot was simple enough; two men, plainly joined in some sort of 
homosexual relationship, and a married couple, whose union is faltering, are thrown 
into the same vortex. The young man and the unhappy wife meet by chance in 
Manchester whilst staying at the same hotel. On their return the wife ‘* confesses ” 
to an illicit affair; the ‘“* betrayed ’’ husband hunts down the “ guilty’ man. After 
the talk and the argument, the soul-searching and the soul-searing, we are left with 
the inescapable impression that no adultery took place in fact—only as a matter of 
projected action. Two partners of two barren associations had been drawn by the 
irresistible magnetism of shared unhappiness and a joint desire to punish those 
whom they believed had “ failed’ them. As usual, Pinter contrives to cast that 
effective purple glow of projected terror over the most humdrum scene; the dialogue 
has the right note of overstringing; the play emerged as a gripping piece of TV, 
played handsomely by Griffith Jones, effectively by John Ronane, competently by 
Anthony Bate and adequately by Vivien Merchant. As producer Joan Kemp 
Welch did the necessary. 

In the cinema little to report. I made my own exit from Exodus because I 
will not sit in a free seat placed in a part of the cinema inferior to that in which I sit 
when I pay; judging by my brother’s comments, I missed little—spread over a long 
time. 

I had the misfortune to see a repellent film called Cry for Happy, which made me 
thoroughly ashamed of the American navy in Japan. Filled with all the smut and 
suggestiveness inherent in the story’s view of sailors and geisha girls I was left 
with an overwhelming impression of crying for boredom—and rescue. 
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THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR 


The Spanish Civil War. Hugh Thomas. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 42s. 


One wonders whether any other than a British historian could have written a 
history of the Spanish civil war as excellent as this. It is admirably documented, 
and from this point of view reveals not merely a prodigious industry and an out- 
standing ability to collect and collate facts but also a kind of passionate imagination 
which seems to have guided the author to search for the unthought-of source of 
the missing fact. 

It is furthermore written with an irreproachable impartiality. Those of us who 
remember the way the Spanish Civil War made so many Europeans at the time 
rant and foam at the mouth now on this, now on that side of the fierce political 
struggle, admire the more a work written with so much serenity and yet with so 
much sympathy. Errors of judgment there are (at any rate in the view of the 
present reviewer), but they are clean and free from any intent. 

Should one also count as a British characteristic a certain matter-of-fact, empirical 
disregard for the bigger outlines of the event, a narrative in which facts follow 
facts in a succession similar to that of the names in a telephone book, where time 
replaces the alphabet as the ruling principle of order? It may be that what we 
thus lose in artistry, we gain perhaps in straightforward fidelity. There is room 
for choice and preference here, and perhaps this catalogue-like way of narrating 
events appeals more to the British reader. Yet the book is good enough to become 
universal. 

But since Mr. Thomas has undoubtedly written a book which bids fair to remain 
the classic treatise on the subject for many a year to come, it is the more imperative 
that he should endeavour to correct the not inconsiderable blemishes of his great 
achievement. 

The least important set of them consists of errors of spelling in Spanish names. 
They are more numerous than might have been expected in such an excellent work, 
and can by no means be brushed aside as mere printer’s errors, for they re-appear 
time and again. (Macia for Macia is an example which, of course, entails a difference 
in pronunciation). Might I add here the odd way in which Mr. Thomas uses the 
word separatist with a liberty which most of those so described would not cherish. 

The second set of errors is more substantial, since it refers to facts. Thus the 
footnote p. 262 on the setting up of diplomatic relations with Russia is wrong 
from head to foot. The note p. 270 referring to Lépez Olivan does the last but 
one Ambassador of the Republic in London less than justice, and does not conform 
to the facts. Nor (according to my latest, recent and authoritative information) 
can it be said with the assurance evinced at p. 619 that Azania the “‘old anticlerical 
[ .. . ] returned in the end to the faith which he had so much attacked.” Indeed the 
very reverse may soon be proved in Azafia’s coming biography by Professor 
Sedwick. 

Finally, led no doubt by his very fairness and objectivity, Mr. Thomas may have 
put too much trust in one or two living witnesses whose objectivity is not perhaps 
equal to his; and as a result of this misplaced confidence, the actions, roles and 
characters of a number of actors in the Spanish tragedy are distorted. Negrin 
benefits; Casares Quiroga, Largo Caballero, Azafia, Casado and above all Besteiro, 
the noblest of them all, are not presented in their true colours. 

Worse still, owing to the same misplaced confidence in communist or philo- 
communist sources, a number of events are not as fully discussed as they should 
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have been. The first planned campaign against the rebels in Estremadura is 
presented in an unfavourable light with too much reliance on the views of the 
communists, who sabotaged it; and the Rojo plan against Motril, which in the 
opinion of some not easily dismissed witnesses might have saved Catalufia and was 
vetoed by the communists, is just barely mentioned in a supercilious way, again 
a communist way of seeing things. Nothing is said either about Gorkin’s concrete 
and detailed accusations according to which the Catalonia front gave way in the 
communist held positions and under orders from Moscow, though much is made of 
Anarchist failures of a similar kind. Mr. Thomas’s treatment of Negrin’s financial 
dealings with the French communist party is almost inexistent; and yet much could 
and should be said on that aspect of things, and his treatment of Negrin might have 
to be corrected accordingly. 

These are blemishes which a careful revision of the text might remove. It is 
only natural, that they should have occurred, for the subject was difficult in itself, 
confusing by the maze of its facts, the multiplicity of its sidelights and both the lack 
and the superabundance of sources. The way Mr. Thomas has conquered all these 
obstacles confers the highest merit on him as a historian. His work needs but a 
very little more labour in order to be raised to the highest standard of historical 


accuracy. 
SALVADOR de MADARIAGA 


LORD HANKEY LOOKS BACK 


The Supreme Command, 1914-1918. Lord Hankey. 2 volumes. Allen and 
Unwin. 84s. the set. 


Prior to August, 1914, Britain had not been involved in a major continental 
war for almost a century. Fortunately for the country, much careful planning 
had been quietly going on for some considerable time, and the full extent of this 
is now revealed in Lord Hankey’s long-awaited memoirs. Throughout the whole 
period covered by these two volumes the author was an officer in the Royal Marine 
Artillery, not a civil servant, and always wore uniform. The advantage of military 
status and experience in dealing with the Services becomes apparent as his fascinat- 
ing story unfolds. Having a keen sense of history he sets the stage with a quotation 
at the outset of each chapter, whether from Thucydides, Tacitus, Carlyle, or 
Kipling, all extremely apt and relating to leadership in public affairs since classical 
times. 

As Lord Hankey’s son-in-law I cannot pretend to take a detached view of The 
Supreme Command. 1 am an unqualified admirer of a great and remarkable man, 
whose work in many spheres I have long observed at first hand. Whether at the 
dinner table, when statesmen have been his guests, at the fireside, or during walks 
in the country, I have shared his intimate thoughts, yet for all these reasons I am 
in a good position to know how perfectly the book reflects the many-sided 
personality of its author, now in his eighty-fifth year and still attending the House 
of Lords. 

Let me say at once that these two large volumes require close reading and should 
not be compared with the more racy (and sometimes hastily-written) recollections 
of World War II which have lately flooded the bookshops. Lord Hankey’s 
detailed memoirs belong to their period and will take their place on the historian’s 
shelves with Asquith’s Memoirs and Reflections, Lloyd George’s War Memoirs, 
Churchill’s The World Crisis, and Grey’s Twenty-Five Years. 

Although Colonel Hankey became Secretary to the Imperial Defence Committee 
in 1911 he did not apply any ready made formula to the many new problems which 
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By G. P. GOOCH 
The Second Empire 


“The doyen of English hisforians, Dr. Gooch, has turned with astonishing 
industry to the Second Empire and has produced a book of great charm and 
great utility . . . this book can be warmly recommended to the common reader as 
well as to the historical student.”” D. W. Brogan, The Spectator a 
30s. 


Under Six Reigns 


“If anyone were now to ask me what liberalism means, and why, somehow,or 
other, its spirit does not die in this country, I should say read Under Six Reigns. 
This cool, in a way, even impersonal, record is the autobiography of a great 
liberal.”” A. Cobban, Contemporary Review 

25s. 


By NORMAN GASH 
Mr Secretary Peel 


THE LIFE OF SIR ROBERT PEEL TO 1830 


The first part of a comprehensive and fully documented biography of Sir Robert 
Peel (1788-1850), the greatest British statesman of his time. Professor Gash 
skilfully brings to life the complex personality of the man and clearly indicates 
his place in history. The second volume, which deals with Peel’s later years, 


is now in preparation. 
70s. 


Longmans 
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confronted the country and the Government in 1914. In a recent interview on 
television he made it clear that he did not at once bring order out of chaos, as some 
critics who have commented on the war period only have implied. Happily, in 
the opening chapters he looks back to the turn of the century, when as a subaltern 
of Marines he was already serving in the Mediterranean and ‘“‘Jacky” Fisher was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief. “The new Admiral”, Hankey wrote on Sth 
September, 1899, “thas just joined the fleet; he is said to be a tremendous scoundrel 
but I like his looks’. That was fortunate, for these two men were to have close 
and vital relations when the war came. Meanwhile, our young officer formed 
the highest opinion of Fisher’s efforts to bring about a renaissance of the British 
Fleet, not only in tactical training and gunnery but also by re-organising the whole 
chain of bases and coaling stations on which the navy and merchant ships would 
depend in the event of hostilities. These achievements and their lessons were 
not lost on the “far seeing Captain Hankey” (as Sir Winston Churchill was later to 
call him); and when at the early age of 27 he was appointed to a committee which 
sailed round the world in HMS Terrible to review the defences of all British 
ports maintained at Imperial expense, the first step was taken on the path that was 
to lead him to the centre of affairs. 

Of his many personal qualities, none stood him in better stead than the single- 
minded devotion to his country, which so often enabled him to appeal to patriotism 
in others and to resolve quarrels and animosities in high places. Occasionally, his 
diary reveals his innermost feelings. On 14th May, 1915, when “‘there is a horrible 
muddle with all this bickering and intriguing between Churchill and Fisher’’, he 
adds *“*Why cannot all work honestly for their country only? Iam sick of them.” 

His reaction to a question I put to him myself during an acute economic crisis 
a few years ago was very similar. ‘“‘This sort of thing will only be resolved’, said 
Lord Hankey, “‘when people ask themselves ‘What can I give’—not ‘what can I 
get’.”” 

Time and again when reading The Supreme Command one is left wondering how 
any one man could have accomplished so much detailed and exacting work, day 
in and day out, for years on end. Yet every page suggests that he was superbly 
fitted for his momentous task. ‘Frequently’, Hankey relates of his association 
with Lloyd George, “‘I used to be invited to breakfast, lunch or dinner, or sometimes 
all three, for Lloyd George, like Asquith, was extraordinarily hospitable. The 
conversation would take a serious turn. One person after another would be sent 
for, until the meal had become a conference of the most important kind requiring 
a formal record. To feed oneself with one hand, and to take notes with the other 
is neither agreeable nor good for the digestion!”” As for the amount of more 
orthodox business, on another occasion the author mentions that a sub-committee 
for which he was responsible met on 200 occasions in 235 days. But no summary 
can do justice to these historic memoirs, which must be read carefully if the 
atmosphere of the period is to be captured in its full flavour. As a boy of ten 
when the war broke out I vividly recall the Kitchener recruiting posters and the 
gradually mounting tension as we marked the battle line in Flanders on our school 
maps. In the spring of 1918, when the submarine menace was at its height and 
food was so short, we were allowed to play games at Harrow only twice a week. 

In more than 800 pages, Lord Hankey is consistently fair to the many figures, 
famous or otherwise, who took part in the Supreme Command and he concludes 
with a moving tribute to “every sailor, soldier and airman’”’ who contributed to its 
ultimate victory. His assessment of Asquith’s great qualities and of the indispens- 
able services he rendered before Lloyd George became Prime Minister will be 
especially appreciated by many who feel that full justice had hitherto not been 
done to this great Liberal statesman. The credit, however, does not belong to any 
single leader. ‘““The war was won primarily by a tremendous combined system of 
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co-ordination and goodwill . . . which only reached its maximum in the last year,” 
but Hankey concludes that by far the greatest contribution towards the creation 
and direction of that system was made by Lloyd George. ‘“‘.. . so great was his 
hold on the imagination, so unsparing was he of himself, so disarming his cordiality 
and friendship, so inspiring his unfailing courage, that neither his colleagues nor 
his officials complained at his erratic methods nor gave anything short of their 
best.” 

A final extract from the author’s diary refers to his devoted wife, who for nearly 
sixty years has shared all his burdens and triumphs in war and peace, while caring 
for a delightful home and family. Early in November, 1918, Lord Hankey suc- 
cumbed to the influenza epidemic which swept the country, and ‘‘Adeline (we read), 
hiding the fact that she too was a victim, nursed us all until, herself brought to 
death’s door, she too had to take to her bed... On 11th November, at 11 a.m. 
the Armistice came into operation. They telephoned it from the office a few minutes 
before. Adeline threw open the windows for a few minutes so that, lying in bed, I 
might hear the joy bells.” 

Let us hope that Lord Hankey will now give us the sequel to these annals of war, 
for as British Secretary to the Paris Peace Conference he was soon hard at work 
again, helping to draw up the Treaty of Versailles. JOHN BENN 


A PORTRAIT OF DE GAULLE 
The Triumph of Integrity. Duncan Grinnell-Milne. Bodley Head. 30s. 


Three times in twenty years, Charles de Gaulle has rallied his countrymen. 
Each time he has used the appeal to honour and patriotism and each time there has 
been a response. This alone would make de Gaulle something of an anachronism 
in a world where most statesmen pitch their voices a good deal lower. But, in 
this sense de Gaulle is all anachronism: a leader who has recognised his personal 
integrity to be his greatest asset. To this integrity Mr. Grinnell-Milne’s book is 
a worthy tribute. 

But it is a less illuminating account of the manner in which General de Gaulle 
has put his integrity into political practice. Not only the French, but his war-time 
allies, and his present NATO partners, have found to their dismay that if you accept 
de Gaulle you accept his view of a Frenchman’s duty, his notion of France’s 
destiny and of France’s place in the world. This is almost always an uncomfortable 
obligation. 

The de Gaulle who rallied France in 1958, and again in April of this year was 
cast in the debacle of 1940. For him, and he has made this warning publicly, each 
subsequent crisis takes France straight back to 1940. From 1940 until he entered 
Paris in 1944 de Gaulle was not merely concerned with driving the Germans off 
French soil. He was engaged in the recreation of French pride and independence. 

This is the story which Mr. Grinnell-Milne tells magnificently, the bitter struggle 
against his allies as much as with his enemies, the possible stratagems and the 
bluffs by which he seized every symbol of power in the name of France. 

Where does this purpose, forged in defeat, fit into the France and the Europe 
of twenty years after? That is the problem which Mr. Grinnell-Milne with his 
intimate knowledge of the subject might have explored to our advantage. 
De Gaulle calls his countrymen in times of peril to their national duty. But under 
him the fabric of French party politics, however ineffectual it may have been, 
disintegrates further while one by one former friends and colleagues lose his 
confidence. MICHAEL STEVENSON 
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MORE POEMS FROM ROBERT GRAVES 
More Poems. Robert Graves. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 


In 1959 the Collected Poems of Robert Graves were published, and the thirty- 
nine pieces in the present volume (four of which are earlier poems revised) form 
sections XI and XII supplementary to that noble offering. Most of them are brief, 
but, supposing they were written during the past two years, that is a welcome sign 
of the sustained inspiration granted to one of the truest and most significant poets 
of our time. 

Not surprisingly, when we reflect on Mr. Graves’s lifelong interest in the classical 
past, his verse has the concision and clarity of some of the best examples of Roman 
and Greek poetry. At times it reads like an inspired translation from the Latin, 
and by the same token it suggests a reverse rendering. In flashes of perception, 
there is an imagist quality found in the early work of Ezra Pound, itself aspiring 
towards classical form. In “Lyceia” he opens with: 

All the wolves of the forest 
Howl for Lyceia, 
Crowding together 

In a close circle, - 

Tongues a-loll. 

Something of this instant, pictorial power is found too in ‘“‘Troughs of Sea’’, in 

lines that prompt comparison with Keats’s “‘magic casements”: 
Waves tasselled with dark weed come rearing up 
Like castle waves, disclosing 
Deep in their troughs a ribbed sea-floor 
To break his bones upon. 

In his personal and love poems, Mr. Graves is convincingly warm and human with 
an inward throb that loses nothing in the cool lucidity of the lines. A perfect 
example is “Under the Olives”: 

We never would have loved had love not struck 
Swifter than reason, and despite reason: 

Under the olives, our hands interlocked, 

We both fell silent: 

Each listened for the other’s answering 

Sigh of unreasonableness— 

Innocent, gentle, bold, enduring, proud. 

With such imagination and craftsmanship, Robert Graves proves himself once 
again a modern master ranking with Yeats and Edmund Blunden. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


THE PLAYWRIGHT YEATS INSPIRED 
Synge and Anglo-Irish Drama, A Critical Study. Alan Price. Methuen. 25s. 


In a characteristic verse tribute to some of his contemporaries W. B. Yeats 
refers to “that enquiring man John Synge”, and it is that element of enquiry in 
the dramatist’s mind—not only regarding words and forms of expression, but 
about man’s timeless predicament between dreams and reality—which has inspired 
this admirable critical study. 

Delicate from childhood, John Millington Synge (1871-1909) read languages at 
Trinity, Dublin, and spent several years abroad, mainly in Paris studying Gaelic, 
French and Italian, at the Sorbonne and somewhat inclined to follow in the steps 
of Arthur Symons. But when Yeats advised him to give up Paris and go to the 
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Aran Islands a spark was struck (as significant for Synge as the first reading of 
Ferguson’s poems was for Burns) and during five lengthy summer visits to those 
bleak and beautiful sea-girt isles he studied the speech and the folklore of the 
peasantry and gradually evolved the richly-cadenced but utterly simple poetic 
prose which we call Anglo-Irish. 

Synge was in almost at the beginning of the Irish Literary Theatre movement; 
and when his play ‘The Shadow of the Glen’ was produced in 1903, it roused Irish 
audiences and the press to fury. Its author was of an agnostic turn of mind, and 
neither that play nor its successor ‘The Well of the Saints’-—the one dealing with 
the widespread habit of loveless marriages and the other with the priesthood and 
latter-day miracles—was calculated to please the general body of Irish opinion. 
But it was not till the production of ‘The Playboy of the Western World’ at the 
Abbey. in 1907, that the full storm broke—and Yeats stood loyally by his recruit. 
There was a passionate note of enquiry and truth-seeking indwelling in those 
plays and the works that followed, and it is in the patient analysis of plots, charac- 
terisation and language sources that Mr. Price excels. In all Synge’s plays he finds 
the tension between the dream and the reality, and in none more so than the 
moving and beautiful ‘Riders to the Sea’ and ‘Deirdre of the Sorrows’. This is a 
book of great critical quality, and the close treatment sends me back in recollection 
to the early visits of the Abbey Theatre Company to London when Synge was as 
great a revelation as the Russian ballet. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


MORE ON LAWRENCE 
A D. H. Lawrence Miscellany. Edited by Harry T. Moore. Heinemann. 35s. 


I met Lawrence once in London, a few months before he died. We talked of 
books and reputations, publishers and agents, and I found him gentle and quiet and 
effortless in conversation, a delightful personality. A point we had in common was 
that one of his American publishers, Thomas Seltzer, had issued a book of my 
poems; also, his beautiful poem “Snake”? had appeared in an anthology of mine 
before he collected it in one of his own volumes. 

Mr. Moore is a recognised authority on Lawrence and his works, and in this 
impressive volume he has collected thirty essays and estimates covering pretty well 
every aspect of his creative, social and philosophical output. Middleton Murry 
wrote of him, “as poet and novelist he has no imitators; as prophet no successors.” 

One of the most striking contributions is that by Katherine Mansfield, a letter 
never previously published, describing the fierce quarrels Lawrence and Frieda had 
in their Cornish cottage. Years later, Francis Brett Young told me of the two 
screaming at each other when he visited them at Capri on a torrid day and Lawrence 
insisted on lighting a fire in the hearth—his promethean urge! Allowing for KM’s 
own excitability, the account she gives is a good piece of historical gossip: ““Suddenly 
Lawrence appeared and made a kind of horrible blind rush at her and they began 
to scream and scuffle. He beat her—he beat her to death—her heart and face and 
breast, and pulled out her hair. Finally they dashed into the kitchen and round and 
round the table...’ Brigit Patmore in her brief memoir of Frieda asks, ““How 
could Lawrence have coped with life without her?’ We shall never know. 

Another fascinating inclusion in this invaluable book is a 22-page 
facsimile of Lawrence’s early short story ““‘The Fox’’, printed elsewhere in the 
volume and analyzed (as a “‘comparatively obscure novelette’’) by Edmund Bergler 
MD in relation to the “Psycho-analytic Theory on Lesbianism’”’. I prefer to read 
my Lawrence without these aids. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 
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NOTICES 


SCIENCE AND GOVERNMENT (Oxford 
University Press. 9s. 6d.) This brief 
volume contains the Godkin Lectures 
delivered by Sir Charles Snow at 
Harvard in 1960. These addresses are 
concerned with the place of the scientist 
in government and the scientific choices 
which are made in secret. He illustrates 
his theme by a provocative and stimu- 
lating account of the conflict between 
Sir Henry Tizard and Lord Cherwell, 
whose decisions had such far reaching 
consequences. Before the last war, the 
Tizard Committee prevailed over the 
bitter opposition of Professor Linde- 
mann (as he then was) to give the highest 
priority to radar development in air 
defence. Conversely in 1942, Lord 
Cherwell as Churchill’s scientific adviser 
and “the most successful Court politi- 
cian of the age”, over-rode Tizard’s 
well-based technical objection to the 
British policy of bombing German 
towns. Sir Charles accepts the inevit- 
ability of secret choices and points out 
the “real gain” to have more scientists 
in administration in order to influence 
such decisions. But his main argument 
for many more trained scientists in 
government is the foresight which they 
can give in administration of “‘which 
our kind of existentialist society is 
desperately short.’’ Scientists “have it 
within them to know what a future- 
directed society feels like’? whereas 
ordinary administrators “tend to 
become the masters of the short-term 
solution.”’ This is a controversial book 
which is well worth consideration. 


FERNAND PORTAL (1855 - 1926) 
APOSTLE OF UNITY: (London: 
Macmillan. 25s. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press). At this time of renewed 
interest in church re-union, Mr. Arthur 
T. Macmillan has translated and edited 
a shortened version of the original 
French volume published in 1947. It 
is, of course, the story of the French 
priest with a passion for Christian unity, 


whose friendship with the second Lord 
Halifax eventually led to the Malines 
Conversations between 1921 and 1925. 
This is a composite study written by 
Roman Catholic priests. The chapters 
on the early campaign for Anglo- 
Roman re-union, cut short by Leo 
XIII’s Bull of 1896, denying Anglican 
Orders, and the account of the Malines 
Conversations are contributed by Canon 
H. Hemmer, who was oneofthe Catholic 
theologians at the discussions and a 
close friend of Portal. Needless to say, 
the story is told from the Catholic view- 
point, albeit with appreciation of the 
Anglican position. It demonstrates 
the gulf between the two Communions. 


HISTORY OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 
(Allen and Unwin. 30s.) Bertrand 
Russell’s celebrated history of philo- 
sophy in relation to its social and 
economic background was first pub- 
lished in 1947. After six impressions, 
the continued demand for this intellec- 
tual masterpiece is being met by a new 
edition, reset but without alteration. 


BAKER’S DICTIONARY OF THEOLOGY. 
(Pickering and Inglis. 37s. 6d.) Dr. 
Everett F. Harrison, Professor of New 
Testament at Fuller Theological Semin- 
ary is Editor-in-Chief of this compre- 
hensive Protestant work, with Professor 
Geoffrey W. Bromiley as Associate 
Editor and Dr. Carl F. H. Henry as 
Consulting Editor. The dictionary 
contains 874 articles from 138 contri- 
butors drawn from America, the United 
Kingdom and elsewhere. “The articles 
are framed with a view to acquainting 
the reader with the tension points in 
theological discussion to-day in addition 
to providing a positive exposition of 
the biblical content in each case. 
Philosophical terms with a religious 
significance are included as well as the 
various sects and movements which 
belong to the history of the Church.” 
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The Liberal News 
Speaks out for Liberalism 


There is nowhere else you can be sure of finding week 
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